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SUNSET ON HENNA CLIFF. 


LAPPED in the low light of the westering | 


sun, 
The wild gulls circle seaward one by one, 
Wheeling and wailing, querulous and shrill, 
Now silver white, now dun, 
As the late lustre touches them at will ; 
Even their dark fortress set in the blue sea, 
Fringed with perpetual foam, 
Gives back a glory from its lichened dome 
Where no man’s foot may be, 
And yon gaunt headland’s massive ma- 
sonry, 
Towering on high above the sea-birds’ hold, 
Gleams like the Mystic Rose 
With dull rich dyes of amaranth and gold ; 
Stronger and stronger grows 
A glamour of gladness, infinite, untold ; 
The hour is full of strange assurances, 
Once more the worn heart knows 
A golden anchorage of exquisite ease, 
Where magic water flows. 
A faint sea-fragrance dwells upon the air ; 
Autumn’s enchantment layeth hold on 
me, 
Stirring the sense to vaguest pageantry, 
To fitful memories of days so fair 
As no days ever were. 
GRAHAM R. Tomson. 
Longman’s Magazine, 


A BRETON BEGGAR. 
(DOL CATHEDRAL.) 


In the brown shadow of the transept door, 
Grey kings and granite prophets over- 
head, 
Which are so ancient they can age no more, 
A beggar begs his bread. 


He too is old, —so old, and worn, and still, 
He seems a part of those gaunt sculptures 
there, 
By wizard masons dowered with power and 
will 
To sometimes moan in prayer : 
To moan in prayer, moving thin carven lips, 
And with faint senses striving to drink in 
Some golden sound, which peradventure 
slips 
From the altar’s heart within. 


What is thy prayer? Is it a plaintive 
praise, 

An intercession, or an anguished plaint ; 

Remorse, oh sinner, for wild, vanished days, 


Or ecstasy, oh saint ? 
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And through long hours, when thou art 
wont to sit 
In moveless silence, what inspires thy 
thought ? 
Is thine an utter drowsing ; or shall wit 
Still travail, memory-fraught ? 


Hear’st thou old battles? Wast thou one 
of those 


Whose angry fire-locks made the hillsides 


When, clad in skins and rags, the Chouans 
rose 
To die for church and king ? 


Or dost thou view, in weird and sad array, 
The long-dead Cymry; they of whom 
men tell, 
That always to the war they marched away, 
And that they always fell ? 


So touching are thine eyes which cannot 
see, 
So great a resignation haunts thy face, 
I often think that I behold in thee 
The symbol of thy race : 


Not as it was, when bards Armorican 
Sang the high pageant of their Age of 
Gold ; 
But as it is, a sombre long-tressed man, 
Exceeding poor and old, 


With somewhat in his eyes for some to read, 
Albeit dimmed with years and scarcely 
felt, — 
The mystery of an antique deathless creed, 
The glamour of the Celt. 
Maemillan’s Magazine. 


oF. 


PRELU DE 
To a new and enlarged edition of poems which Mr, 
Heinemann will shortly publish. 
THE mighty poets from their flowing store 
Dispense like casual alms the careless ore ; 
Through throngs of men their lonely way 
they go, 
Let fall their costly thoughts, nor seein to 
know. 
I cannot scatter thus, with hand profuse : 
Look for no showering largess from my 
Muse ! 
A fitful presence, seldom tarrying long, 
Capriciously she touches me to song — 
Then leaves me to lament her flight in vain, 
And wonder will she ever come again. 
Academy, WILLIAM WATSON. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
RECENT SCIENCE. 
KROPOTKIN. 


BY PRINCE 


iL. 

DvuRING the last few months three of 
the planets — Venus, Mars, and Jupiter 
—stood in the most favorable positions 
for being observed from the earth, and 
it was expected that, with the powerful 
telescopes recently built in Europe and 
America, something positive might be 
learned as to the physical constitution 
of the three planets, the structure of 
their surfaces, and, perhaps also, as to 
the reasoning beings who probably exist 
on Venus and Mars. It must be said 
at once, that in this last direction the 
results obtained are quite disappointing, 
especially for those who, despite the 
warnings of the astronomers, had cher- 
ished too sanguine hopes. But some 


very valuable additions to our previous 
knowledge have been made neverthe- 


less. 

As to Venus, the more we learn of 
her the more we must despair of ever 
knowing anything about her continents, 
and seas, and inhabitants. An impor- 
tant work which E. L. Trouvelot has 
recently brought out, to sum up his 
many years’ observations of Venus and 
Mercury, only confirms the idea that 
what we see of our neighbor is but its 
thick clothing of clouds. Through this 
veil we may occasionally catch a glimpse 
of some part of its real surface, as 
Trouvelot did in February, 1876, and 
in September, 1891 ; moreover, we see 
protruding above the clouds the snow- 
clad needles and peaks of the polar 
regions, so brilliant under certain con- 
ditions of light that they glitter “‘like a 
collar of precious stones.’? But that is 
all; the remainder is always veiled by 
the heavy clouds. During May and 
June last, J. J. Landerer, taking ad- 
vantage of the favorable position of 
Venus, carefully analyzed her light, 
only to find that it was not polarized, as 
it would have been if it were reflected 
by continents and seas, and not by the 
vapors of Venus’s atmosphere ; it only 


a be Sri 


1 Comptes Rendus de Vl’ Ac des ; 


1892, tome 114, p. 1524. 
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Science. 


| bore feeble traces of polarization on the 
_poles where the summits of the peaks 


and the clouds came together in the 
field of vision. Such a result is cer- 
tainly disappointing, but it explains, at 
least, why astronomers could not agree 
until now as to the speed of rotation of 
Venus. Thus, Trouvelot comes to the 


‘conclusion that she accomplishes her 


rotation once in nearly twenty-four 
hours (23h. 49m. 28s., as against 23h. 
2im. in some previous measurements), 
which would mean that the day on 
Venus has nearly the same length as 
on the earth. But other astronomers 
found quite different periods, such as 
twenty-three to twenty-four days, and 
Schiaparelli came to a rotation period 
of two hundred and twenty-five days, 
thus maintaining that the planet, like 
our moon, revolves on her axis only 
once while she describes her full orbit. 
Such disaccord is only possible because 
we see no fixed markings on Venus 
and observe her clouds, which are in- 
volved in the general movement of her 
atmosphere. 

With Mars the results of this sum- 
mer’s campaign are more satisfactory. 
It stood this year in such an advan- 
tageous position that, on the 8th of 
August, its distance from the earth was 
reduced to about thirty-five million 
miles, and its visible diameter, which 
was only eighteen seconds in June, at- 
tained on that day twenty-five seconds. 
True, that in our northern hemisphere 
it stood rather too near to the horizon 
to be seen very distinctly ; but Pro- 
fessor Pickering, of the Lick observa- 
tory, armed with two good telescopes 
(thirteen and twelve inch aperture), 
had moved to South America for the 
special purpose of observing the planet 
during its opposition. He erected his 
observatory at Arequipa in Peru, at an 
altitude of 8,060 feet, and, in the dry, 
cloudless, and dustless atmosphere of 
the high plateau, he could enjoy such a 
transparent air, such a penetration of 
his instruments, and such an absence 
of fluctuation in the light of the stars, 
as we can hardly imagine in Europe. 
For on moonless nights he could see 
with the naked eye stars of the sixth 
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magnitude, and could count all the 
eleven stars of the Pleiades. Night 
after night Mars was observed under 
these excellent conditions, and we soon 
shall learn a good deal about its surface 
when all drawings and photographs are 
published. In the mean time, we have 
only preliminary reports from Are- 
quipa,’ and a paper, by M. Perrotin, 
upon the observations made under the 
pure sky of Nice with a thirteen-inch 
refractor.? 

The most interesting fact elucidated 
this year is relative to the immense 
snow-caps which cover the polar regions 
of Mars. It was already well known 
that when the winter comes to its north- 
ern or to its southern hemisphere, an 
immense snow-cap covers the planet’s 
surface as far as the fortieth degree of its 
latitude, and that these masses of snow 
and ice thaw with an astonishing ra- 
pidity during the spring — the extremes 
of temperature being much greater on 
Mars than they are on the earth. This 
year—partly in consequence of the 
greater proximity of Mars to the sun, 


and, may be, also in consequence of a 
greater radiation of heat from the sun 
itself —the thawing went on even more 


rapidly than usual. Professor Picker- 
ing could then see the appearance and 
the rapid growth of Y-shaped “ rivers,”’ 
or rather fjords, intersecting the snow- 
surface, and the accumulation of great 
lakes whereto the waters were appar- 
ently flowing. He could follow the 
thawing step by step, as we might do it 
on earth if we had maps representing 
day by day the extent of our snow- 
covering. 

As to the so-called ‘*‘ canals,’? which 
are so much spoken of now, and are 
supposed to be the work of human be- 
ings, Mr. Lockyer has already shown in 
a very interesting paper® how the in- 
correct translation of the Italian canali 
by -‘canals,”’ instead of ‘‘ channels,”’ 


b] 


' In Astronomy and Astro-Physics, June, 1892. 
The French Astronomie for the same month also 
contains a very interesting paper by Camille Flam- 
marion, in which the observations of 1888 are given 
and discussed, together with some recent observa- 
tions, 

* Comptes Rendus, 1892, tome 115, p. 379. 

* Nature, September 8, 1892. 
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has created a misunderstanding as re- 
gards their real nature. The fact is, 
that the continents of Mars — which 
are very easily distinguished by their 
brighter reddish color from the darker 
and greenish seas —are intersected by 
many sinuous lines, which may be con- 
sidered as fjords and inlets, as well as 
by straight lines, which, at a certain 
period of the Martian year, have been 
seen as double lines by so clever an 
observer as Schiaparelli, and as single 
lines at other periods. That these lines, 
which run for immense distances par- 
allel to each other, and one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred miles apart, 
cannot be ‘the banks of artificial ca- 
nals’? is almost self-evident. And, 
after all that has been written upon the 
subject, it becomes more and more cer- 
tain that Schiaparelli did not take a 
simple optical illusion for a reality. It 
also seems difficult to admit that the 
double lines represent parallel rivers, 
or inlets, which periodically are freed 
from snow, or become filled with water 
—the lines are too straight and regular 
to be rivers or fjords like ours. So the 
explanation is still to be found and new 
hypotheses are now being discussed. 
According to one of them, the lines, 
both single and double, which intersect 
the continents may be crevices of the 
solid crust ; similar crevices have been 
obtained in our laboratories, when ex- 
periments have been made with rocks 
and glass, in order to imitate the crev- 
ices and mountain chains of the earth’s 
surface. In such case the channels 
would be natural crevices, widened by 
the immense masses of water which 
pour into them duting the thawing of 
the snow-caps ; they would be a sort 
of canons, periodically filled with water. 


4 Another, also not improbable, hypothesis has 
been proposed to the French Academy quite re- 
cently by Stanislas Mennier. He explains the sec- 
ond parallel line of a channel as a shadow reflected 
by a transparent veil of fog at a suitable height, 
and imitates the whole appearance with a polished 
metallic surface upon which lines and spots repre- 
senting the markings of Mars are traced, If a 
transparent muslin veil is stretched near to the 
metallic surface, and all is illuminated by sunlight, 
the lines traced on the metal appear doubled by 
their own shadows projected on the muslin by the 
reflected light. 
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The | 
same double channels have been seen 


One fact is, however, certain. 


this year by Perrotin, who remarks that 
no unprejudiced observer could fail to 
recognize them; but their positions 
and the shape of Schiaparelli’s ‘* Sea of 
the Sun”’ seem to differ from what they 
were in 1877. 

Under the transparent sky of Nice, 
Perrotin could also well observe two of 
the enigmatic bright spots which were 
interpreted as possible signals lighted 
by the Martians to enter into communi- 
cation with us. On the 3rd of July, one 
such spot began to emerge on the rim 
of the planet ; its light was very feeble 
at first, then it gradually increased, at- 
tained its maximum, and finally van- 
ished. The whole had the appearance 
as if it were a kind of luminous promi- 
nence, twenty to forty miles high, which 
rotated with the body of the planet 
itself. It was seen for two days in 
about the fiftieth degree of southern 
latitude before it disappeared, and an- 
other bright spot of the same kind was 
seen in June under the thirtieth degree. 


Like brilliant prominences have also | 


been observed at the Lick Observatory. 


appeared a little to the north of the 


on the next day the images in the tele- 
scope were not so sharp as on the previ- 


more might be, M. Perrotin refuses to 
vive any explanation. He only states 


the fact, and adds that there can be no) 
question of optical illusion ; but we| 


know of nothing analogous on earth to 
venture a hypothesis. 

As to Jupiter, who also stood on the 
I3th of October in opposition and at its 
shortest distance from the earth (about 
three hundred and seventy million 
miles), the efforts of the astronomers 
have already been rewarded by the dis- 
covery of a fifth satellite, in addition to 
the four which have been known since 
Galileo’s time. It was first seen at 
Lick, with the thirty-six-inch refractor, 
and it is so small that it can only be 
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detected with a very powerful telescope. 
In the short space of seventeen hours, 
it describes its immense orbit around 
the giant planet, and this orbit is so 
well adjusted in the plane of Jupiter’s 
equator, that the mite-satellite must be 
avery old member of the system. In 
all probability it must be one of many 
similar small moons which certainly will 
be detected in due time by the great 
telescope of Mount Hamilton. But 
when it comes to solve the mysteries of 
the physical constitution of Jupiter, the 
great telescope is silent. The current 
opinion has hitherto been that we only 
see the immense gaseous envelope. of 
Jupiter, which continually changes its 
aspect, partly in consequence of its 
own movements and partly in conse- 
quence of the hot gases which rise from 
the interior of the planet. But E. E. 
Barnard,! who has studied Jupiter for 
the last twelve years, is inclined to ac- 
cept a different view. He was struck 
with the changes of color of the big 
spots which appear amidst the well- 
known dark stripes of the planet. They 
are dark at their first appearance, but 


|gradually become reddish as they ad- 
But the most interesting bright spot | 


vance in age, and Mr. Barnard would 


| rather admit that the surface of Jupiter 
Sea of the Sun,’’ on the 6th of Au-| 
vust ; it was extraordinarily bright, but | 


is in a plastic molten state, and that its 
immense spots are due to eruptions 
from the interior which are accompa- 


‘nied by a formation of vapors and 
ous day, and the spot was seen no more. | 
As to what these luminous effects which | 
spread to a height of twenty miles or! 


gases as well. Such a theory would 
account for the persistence of the spots, 
and it would not exclude the gaseous 
character of many markings, which is 
distinctly indicated by their proper 
movements. 

Such are the chief results obtained 
during the last oppositions of the three 
planets. The chief progress, however, 
has been achieved in solar physics, and 
it is pleasant to remark that it is not so 


'much due to the use of large telescopes 


as to the use of new, most ingenious 
methods of observation. The existence 
of immense eruptions of incandescent 


gases from the sun or protuberances was 


first established during the total eclipse 


of the sun of 1842, when they were 


1 Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety, November, 1891, vol. lii., p. 6. 
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seen on the rim of the disc, while the 
disc itself was screened by the moon. 


Recent Science. 


tions which correspond to the bright 
part of the solar spectrum. But W. 


Twenty-six years later, Janssen and | Huggins discovered, as is well known, 


Norman Lockyer simultaneously discov- 
ered, during the eclipse of the 18th of 
August, 1868, that the prominences can 
be observed with the spectroscope — 
not only during total eclipses, but even 
when the sun is seen in full; the spec- 
troscope, directed towards the sun’s 
rim, always reveals their presence and 
even gives their shape. The next step 
was to photograph the indications of the 
spectroscope, and this was done with 
such success by Deslandres at Paris and 
Hale at Chicago, that, after having 
gradually perfected the necessary in- 
struments, they now photograph the 
prominences — or, rather, the spectro- 
scope’s indications as to their positions 
and shapes —even amidst the dazzling 
light of the solar disc. The spectro- 
scope is slowly moved over the disc, 
and although the ejections of incandes- 
cent gases —chiefly hydrogen — are so 
faint that no eye could possibly discern 
them in the surrounding glaring light, 
the spectroscope finds them out. The 
gases from which they are chiefly com- 
posed differ from those which prevail in 
the photosphere, and this is sufficient ; 
the delicate instrument separates what 
belongs to them from what belongs 
to the brilliant photosphere, and thus 
gives their positions, their shapes, and 
their movements. They are often seen 
surrounding the black spots, and some 
of them have been caught as they were 
rising in the sun’s atmosphere to im- 
mense heights, at the bewildering speed 
of one hundred and eighty miles in a 
second. 

These fascinating researches, as if 
they were not fascinating enough by 
themselves, have been rewarded, more- 
over, by another quite unexpected dis- 
covery ; they have taught us something 





in the spectra of the stars which have 
a white light, and namely in the ultra- 
violet, invisible part of the spectrum, 
ten more brilliant lines, which soon 
were proved, by laboratory experiments, 
to belong to hydrogen. As if to en- 
hance the interest of these discoveries, 
Professor Balmer soon found out the 
analogy which exists between the four- 
teen hydrogen lines and the upper har- 
monics of a sound ; he has shown that 
the exact numbers of vibrations which 
produce each of those lines increase in 
the same succession as the numbers of 
vibrations in the sound harmonics ; the 
growth of the numbers can be expressed 
by a simple formula, analogous to those 
used for sound. Now, not only were 
these fourteen lines found in the spectra 
of the solar prominences, but five lines 
more were discovered, and their posi- 
tions so well agree with the same law 
of vibrations that there is no doubt that 
they belong to the hydrogen-spectrum 
as well. We thus have the remarkable 
fact that the full spectrum of hydrogen 
and the law of disposition of its spectral 
lines have been revealed by a study of 
the immensely distant stars and of quite 
invisible eruptions of incandescent gases 
which no eye and no telescope could 
detect in the midst of the immense 
glowing mass of the sun’s photosphere. 
This is certainly one of the most aston- 
ishing achievements of modern science. 


II. 

In biology a great deal of attention 
has lately been paid to the theories of 
heredity. It is evident that every the- 
ory of evolution implies some theory of 
heredity, and that the relative impor- 
tance which we attribute to natural se- 
lection on the one side, or to the direct 


new about a most common body — hy-| modification of organisms by their sur- 
drogen — which is continually handled} roundings on the other side, is closely 


in our laboratories.1. For a long time it 
has been known that incandescent hy- 


drogen gives a spectrum consisting of; we are ready to admit. 


dependent upon the amount of hered- 
itary transmission of variations which 
Why should 


four bright lines, all situated in posi-| we discuss, indeed, the modifving action 


1 Deslandres, in Comptes Rendus, 1892, tome 115, of environment, or the modification of 


p. 222 


organs by use and disuse, if no such 
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modifications could ever be transmitted 
to the offspring ? 

Darwin fully understood the neces- 
sity of supporting his views upon the 
origin of species by some hypothesis of 
heredity, and he proposed, as a first 
preliminary step, the hypothesis of 
‘‘nangenesis.”? Each of the different 
cells of the body, he supposed, gives off 
gemmules, or germs, which are capable 
of reproducing themselves ; and some 
part of all the different kinds of gem- 
mules penetrate into the generative 
cells, which are thus enabled to repro- 
duce all particularities of the organism. 
But “‘ pangenesis,’’ even as modified by 
Brooks. met with little favor. It was 
found too complicated and not very 
probable ; maybe it was also felt that, 
with our imperfect knowledge of repro- 
duction, any hypothesis of heredity 
was premature. Things have, however, 
changed during the last fifteen years. 
Immense researches have been made of 
late with perfected methods, and they 
have thrown a good deal of light upon 
the obscure phenomena of reproduction, 
so that the time seems to have come 
when at least some working hypothesis 
of heredity can be framed, and this has 
been virtually done by Professor Weis- 
mann. He has rendered to science the 
immense service of summing up the 
modern researches and of utilizing them 
for the construction of an hypothesis 
of heredity (partly foreseen by Gal- 
ton, Nussbaum, and especially by Dr. 
Jaeger) which has met with a pretty 
general acceptance in its substantial 
parts. Moreover, he has given an addi- 
tional interest to his theoretical views 
by applying them to the theory of evo- 
lution and by raising a lively discussion 
as to the hereditary transmission of 
acquired characters. 

The extremely interesting facts rela- 
tive to reproduction which have been 
revealed by recent researches are most 
complicated, but it may be permitted to 
sum them up as follows. In its quies- 
cent state the ovum is a single cell 
tilled up with protoplasm, and contain- 
ing a nucleus. The nucleus has its 
own membrane, and contains again 
protoplasm (nucleoplasm), as well as a 
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coiled thread of some substance of un- 
known composition, easily stained under 
the microscope, and therefore named 
‘‘chromatin.”’ When the time of ma- 
turation of the ovum has come, some 
change (evidenced by the appearance 
of easily stained spots) goes on in the 
protoplasm of the ovum, and two radi- 
ated bodies (named asters, centres, or 
centrosomes) appear in it. They con- 
sist of linear granulations of the proto- 
plasm itself, radiating from a central 
sphere and moving along the radial 
lines. The membrane of the nucleus 
breaks, protoplasm and nucleoplasm 
mixing together, and the chromatin coil 
unfolds and divides into granulated, 
looped rods, the number of which va- 
ries in different species, but which we 
may take to be four, in order to fix our 
ideas. These rods split longitudinally, 
one-half of the splits being attracted by 
one central body and the other half by 
the other body, and the nucleus of the 
ovum thus divides into two parts, one 
of which is extruded from the ovum 
and divides again, outside of it, into 
two halves. By the same time the new 
chromatin rods, which have remained 
in the ovum (they are four in our ex- 
ample), divide into two pairs, and one 
pair is again expelled. The nucleus of 
the ovum thus contains now but two 
chromatin rods instead of four — that 
is, half the normal number. It is ready 
to be fertilized. 

R. Hertwig has proved that the same 
subdivision takes place in the male ele- 
ment as well. The male cell also sub- 
divides into four cells, each of which 
has the number of its chromatin rods 
reduced to one-half, but only one of the 
halved male cells penetrates into the 
ovum, and both half-nuclei, male and 
female, unite.1 The fertilization is then 
accomplished. As to the three extruded 
half-nuclei, it may be taken now that 
they represent a survival from a primi- 
tive condition during which all four ova 
and all four male cells took part in fer- 
tilization. It must also be added that 
the difference between the male and 

1 For some details relative to the réle of the 


central bodies, see a previous review (LIVING AGE, 
No, 2505, p. 3. 
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the female elements is so small that 
they may be considered as equivalent, 
and simply representing two different 
lines of descent. 

Such being the skeleton of the facts 
which have been established, apart 
from any speculation, by such anato- 
mists as Van Beneden, Boveri, Stras- 
burger, Guignard, Fol, the brothers 
Hertwig, Maupas, Biitschli, Verworn, 
and many others — what is Weismann’s 
interpretation of the facts? His fun- 
damental idea is that of a sharp separa- 
tion between the cells which transmit 
from generation to generation the 
hereditary characters—the germ-cells 
—and those which are used in each 
generation for building up the individ- 
ual—the body-cells, or somatoplasm. 
The fertilized ovum early divides into 
two distinct parts, of which the germ- 
cells subdivide into countless male or 
female cells, which will be laid in stock 
for the transmission to the next gener- 
ation of the ‘‘ ancestral plasm ;”’ while 
the body-cells build up the nervous, 
muscular, vascular, and so on, tissues of 
the individual. The germ-plasm is, so 
to say, immortal; it is transmitted in 
an unbroken continuity from genera- 
tion to generation; it represents the 
race, and it ensures the reappearance 
of the ancestraltype. The body-plasm, 
on the contrary, is used in each genera- 
tion for building up the transient frame 
of the individual. The nuclei of the 
germ-cells, and more especially their 
chromatin rods, are the material sub- 
stance through which the ancestral 
characters are transmitted; they con- 
tain and transmit the “dispositions ” 
for the characters which will be as- 
sumed by the individual, and they gov- 
ern the movements of the protoplasm. 

And now comes the second, purely 
hypothetical part of the theory. The 
germ-plasm is supposed to lead its own 
existence, almost entirely uninfluenced 
by the body-cells. No ‘“ gemmules,”’ 
nor “‘ physiological units ”’ of any kind, 
penetrate into it; they have not been 
seen penetrating ; we cannot imagine 
how they might penetrate; we have 
failed to discover them circulating in 
blood. That is why no lessons of the 
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individual body, nor any characters 
** acquired ”’ by it, can be transmitted to 
the germ-plasm which has been inher- 
ited from the parents. Only “ consti- 
tutional changes,”’ or infection (that is, 
microbes penetrating into the germ- 
plasm in some way unknown), may be 
transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, in so far as they affect the germ- 
plasm ; while, on the contrary, if any 
of the organs of the individual has 
been increased in size, or deteriorated, 
or atrophied by disuse during the indi- 
vidual’s lifetime, these new “ acquired ”’ 
characters cannot be transmitted, be- 
cause there is no such mechanism as 
might transmit the changes to the germ- 
cells.1 As to the individual variations, 
they arise from the mingling together 
of the plasmas of the ancestors. The 
union of the female and male nuclei — 
by mingling together, in all the count- 
less variety of possible combinations, 
the characters inherited from both lines 
of descent of the two parents — will 


1 The passage relative to this point in the last 
essay of Weismann must be transcribed in full on 
account of the difficulties of making out its exact 
meaning and purport: “‘ At the time when I deyvel- 
oped this view, I maintained,” he writes, “ that the 
chief sources of variability in the former, the mul- 
ticellular beings, viz., the external influences (in- 
cluding thé effects of use and disuse) which alter 
the body, can have no influence on the processes of 
selection which alter the species, because their 
effects are somatogenic, and as such cannot be 
inherited. Only those predispositions can be in- 
herited which are contained in the germ-plasm ; 
but these are either entirely uninfluenced by exter- 
nal agencies, or, if altered at all, only very rarely 
in the same direction as that taken by the somato- 
genic changes which follow the same cause. Al- 
though I naturally did not assume that the germ- 
plasm itself was entirely unchanged by external 
influences, the extraordinary persistence of hered- 
ity taught me that the change was small, and could 
only take place by imperceptibly small steps. Such 
causes might well have been the source of the 
gradual uniform changes of all individuals of a 
species, if the latter were subjected to the same 
modifying influences during long series of genera- 
tions, but not the source of the countless individual 
differences, ever varyingindirection. This protean 
individual variability is the indispensable prelim- 
inary to all processes of selection, and the increas- 
ing mingling of individual hereditary tendencies, 
which is brought about by sexual reproduction, 
was, in my opinion, the source of this variability. 
I am now, if possible, more firmly convinced than 
ever of the soundness of this view, and I wish to 





extend it in one direction” [to the unicellular or- 
ganisms]. (Essays on Heredity, Oxford edition, 
vol, ii., 1892, p. 190.) 
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produce the immense number of varia- 
tions from which natural selection will 
pick out the fittest. 


We can now understand [Weismann ex- 
claims] why nature has laid so much stress 
on the periodical mingling of the nuclear 
substances of two individuals, why she has 
introduced amphimixis among these ani- 
mals. Clearly it has arisen from the neces- 
sity of providing the process of natural 
selection with a continually changing mate- 
rial by the combinations of individual char- 
acters (ii., p. 192). 


But what is nuclear substance itself ? 
Weismann is inclined to accept the idea 
of De Vries, namely, ‘that it is com- 
posed of countless very minute parti- 
cles, called by him ‘pangenes.’... 
These pangenes, however, do not, like 
ihe gemmules of Darwin, give rise to 
cells, but they are the bearers of the vari- 
ous properties of the cells” (ii. 128). 
The nuclear rods (idants) are built up 
of *‘a series of ancestral plasms ’? (ids), 
‘each one of which, if it alone domi- 
nated the ovum, would be capable of 
guiding the whole ontogeny, and of 
producing a whole individual of the 
species’? (p. 130). Each of them rep- 
resents ‘‘an individuality’? and the 
doubling of the number of chromatin 
rods, which occurs before fertilization, 
happens simply to increase the number 
of possible combinations of characters, 
and thus to ensure variety ; with eight 
rods, there would be seventy possible 
combinations, but when the rods are 
split, the number of combinations rises 
to two hundred and sixty-six. 


To my mind [Weismann concludes] the 
doubling of the idants (chromatin rods) 
before the ‘‘reducing division’’ possesses 
this very significance : it renders possible 
an almost infinite number of different kinds 
of germ-plasm, so that every individual 
must be different from the rest. And the 
meaning of this endless variety is to afford 
the material for the operation of natural 
selection (p. 135). 


This is the substance of Weismann’s 
theory, Everything in its second part 


subserves, as seen, natural selection. | 


“His whole reasoning is now in a circle 


around the natural selection theory,” | 
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remarks H. F. Osborn ! in his very con- 
siderate papers devoted to the discussion 
of the theory of heredity. 


III. 

WEISMANN’S work has exercised a 
considerable influence on biologists, es- 
pecially in this country ; he has fervent 
admirers in England. His essays were 
admirably written and eminently sug- 
gestive ; they touched upon a quite 
novel subject ; they embodied the re- 
sults of capital anatomical works, hardly 
known a few years ago to the biologist ; 
and his theory of heredity appeared very 
acceptable in its substantial parts. But 
when the first impression is gone, and 
we calmly consult the anatomical works 
themselves upon which Weismann’s 
generalizations are based, and see that 
those who have themselves studied the 
phenomena of heredity under the mi- 
croscope came to very different conclu- 
sions, we are besieged by doubts. 

So long as Weismann simply main- 
tains the continuity of the germ-plasm, 
and shows us how elements derived 
from two lines of ancestors mix together 
to produce the individual; so long as 
he thus elaborates a working hypothesis 
of heredity which explains the tenacity 
of racial characters, he stands on firm 
ground. But does the germ- plasm 
really lead the isolated life —the ‘ en- 
chanted life of isolation,’’ as Geddes 
says —which Weismann claims for it ? 
Those anatomists at least whose work 
is at the basis of Weismann’s hypothesis 
have not seen proofs of this isolated life, 
and some of them simply deny it. A 
few years ago, when the wonderful re- 
productive phenomena in the nucleus 
became known, there was a tendency to 
exaggerate its importance. But now 
that the protoplasm which surrounds 
the nucleus is closely studied in its turn, 
the part which it takes in the phenom- 
ena of fecundation becomes more and 
more apparent —and living protoplasm 
cannot lead that isolated life; it must 
stand in contact with the protoplasm of 
the whole body. 

Maupas, who by his studies of conju- 


1 Heredity and the Germ-Cells, in American Nat- 
uralist, August, 1892, p. 658. 
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gation in Infusoria has thrown so much 
light on the whole question, insists on 
the important part played by the sur- 
rounding protoplasm. He shows how 
the nucleolus grows before conjugation, 
increasing its volume eight times, and 
he points out that it is the surrounding 
protoplasm which penetrates into it in a 
liquid state, builds it up, and takes away 
the useless elements... Max Verworn, 
another authority in the matter, in a 
work devoted to a general review of the 
question,” insists upon the intimate re- 
lation between the nucleus and the cell- 
plasm. The latter is as important as 
the former; both stand in the closest 
relation. The brothers Hertwig, in a 
series of recent works, come round to 
the same views as to the interdepen- 
dence between the nuclear and the 
extra-nuclear plasm ; they consider both 
nucleus and cytoplasm as centres of 
reproductive activity; and I hardly 
need add that Flemming and Guignard, 
who have brought into prominence 
the part taken in fertilization by the 
‘* central bodies ’’ originating in the pro- 
toplasm, are quite opposed to the exag- 
verated importance which was attributed 
a few years ago to the nucleus. In 
short, if during the years 1880-1887 
there was a tendency to attribute to the 
nucleus a predominant part in repro- 
duction — which tendency culminated 
in Weismann’s theory of isolated germ- 
plasm — the discovery by Van Beneden 
of the ‘‘ central bodies ’’ within the pro- 
toplasm (in 1887) has shaken this view, 
the tendency now being to consider 
both cytoplasm and nucleoplasm as the 
bearers of the hereditary dispositions.® 

1 Archives de Zoologie Expérimentale, Ue série, 
tome vii., 1889, pp. 188, 428, 463, 477-490. 

2 Die physiologische Bedeutung des Zellkernes, 
in Pfliiger’s Archiv fiir Physiologie, vol. li., p. 1 sq. 

3 It must be added that some of the best anato- 
mists maintain that in many organisms the germ- 
plasm is scattered through the whole body. Julius 
Sachs and Kolliker are well-known advocates of 
this idea, and Kdlliker’s views, based on the 
familiar facts of regeneration of the tail in the 
newt, the claw in the lobster, the eye in the snail, 
and so on, have recently received a new confirma- 
tion from P. Mingazzini (Bollettino della Societa 
di Naturalisti in Napoli, v. 76). With Tunicuta 
the entire brain, with ali its processes, is regen- 
erated after it has been amputated. Sachs’s ex- 
periments on flowers produced from the ribs of 
Begonia (/’lora, 1892, p. 1) have the same bearing. 
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Not only upon this special point, but 
altogether the views upon the mechan- 
ism of heredity have undergone such a 
modification during the last five years, 
that a new and deeper hypothesis of 
‘Intracellular Pangenesis,’”? which is 
advocated by the Dutch botanist De 
Vries and bears some likeness to Dar- 
win’s ‘ Pangenesis,’’ has already ob- 
tained many suffrages.4 We saw how 
the nucleus behaves during fertilization. 
It behaves like a separate organism, and 
it really is an organism in itself, which 
grows, subdivides, and produces new 
nuclei. Now, De Vries claims the same 
independence for all constituent parts 
of the cells, and he supports his claims 
by a series of quite novel observations. 
Thus, chlorophyll-grains were formerly 
considered as arising from protoplasm. 
But Schmitz has proved in 1882, and 
his conclusions are confirmed by Weiss,’ 
that partition is the only way in which 
chromatophores originate in alge. 
There is no spontaneous generation of 
chromatophores, and in order to multi- 
ply, they must have been transmitted 
as such from the parents. Working in 
the same direction upon the colorless 
organs of the young cells which gener- 
ate starch, Schimper found that these 
organs of the cell also multiply only by 
subdivision, and Arthur Meyer’s later 
observations confirm his views. The 
same is true of the vacuoles which we 
see under the microscope within the 
protoplasm. They are not spaces filled 
with water, as we were taught for a 
long time, but they are surrounded by a 
living wall and are independent organ- 
isms, or organs of the protoplasm, which 
also multiply by subdivision, as proved 
by De Vries and confirmed by F. Went.* 
These discoveries entirely change the 

4 Hugo de Vries, Jntracellulare Pangenesis, Jena, 
1889. Weismann could not but partially accept it ; 
but it is difficult to see how it can be reconciled 
with his previous views. 

5 F. Schmitz, Die Chromatophoren der Algen, 
1892; Weiss, “Ueber spontane Bewegung und 
Forminderung der Farbstotfkérper,” in Sitzungs- 
berichte of the Vienna Academy, Bd. 90, 1884; 
both quoted by De Vries. 

6 H. de Vries, “‘ Plasmolytische Studien iiber die 
Wand der Vacuolen,” in Pringsheim’s Jahrbiicher, 
Bd. xvi., 1885, p. 489; F. A. F.C. Went, in Archives 


Néerlandaises, and in same Jahrbiicher, Bd. xix. 
1888. 
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previous position. While it was sup- 
posed until now that the phenomena 
which go on in the nucleus are some- 
thing specific to it, it now appears that 
all the constituent parts of the cell— 
vacuoles, chlorophyll-grains, starch-pro- 
ducing spots, etc. —also are separate, 
independent organisms, and undergo 
the same divisions. It is even proba- 
ble, though not yet fully proved, that 
the exterior membrane of the cell, the 
plasm of the nucleus, and even the 
special oil-producing spots of proto- 
plasm, belong to the same category.! 
The protoplasm of the cell is thus a 
compound organism, a colony. De 
Vries proposes, therefore, to give the 
name of protoplast to the ensemble of 
the cell, and of pangenes to its different 
organs : chromatophores, vacuoles, and 
so on. 

In De Vries’s theory, the hereditary 
transmission of organization is effected 
through the transmission, not of the 
nuclei alone, but also of all pangenes ; 
and the countless possible combinations 
of these relatively few independent ele- 
ments of heredity produce the countless 
multitude of variations and individual 
forms. The pangenes grow in the off- 
spring like separate organisms ; they 
multiply, and during the partition of 
the cells they must be distributed over 
the whole of the body. As to the nu- 
cleus and the protoplasm which sur- 
rounds it (cytoplasm), they are both 
built of the same pangenes which are 
dormant in the former and active in the 
growing body-cells. More than that, 
nucleus and cytoplasm stand in a real 
intercourse through very slow currents 
of transport which are visible under the 
microscope, if their slowness only be 
taken into account (p. 202). And 
Tangl, Russow, and many others have 
shown the direct connection between 
the protoplasm of neighboring cells 
which is established through the fine 
orifices of the cell-walls. Heredity, De 
Vries says, is a function of the nucleus, 
and evolution is a function of the cyto- 
plasm, the two taking their own sepa- 
rate lines of development. But we must 


? Wakker,* De Elaioplast,’’ quoted by De Vries. 
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abandon the idea of summing up this 
extremely interesting but too technical 
part of the theory, which deals with the 
two lines of development of the nucleus 
and the other pangenes, and their pos- 
sible relations. It is sufficient to say 
that, leaving aside for the time being 
the other theories of heredity which 
have recently been advocated, discovery 
goes on so rapidly in this domain that 
we certainly are not yet in possession 
of a theory of heredity which could have 
a serious bearing upon researches in 
evolution. Microscopical anatomy is 
evidently making but the first steps for 
constructing such a theory, and cannot 
yet have a decisive voice in the great 
fundamental questions of biology. 

As to Weismann’s criticisms of the 
theory of transmission of hereditary 
characters, it is known that he has sub- 
mitted to a sharp criticism the chief 
facts which had previously been quoted 
in support of the transmission, and he 
has shown that some of the alleged 
facts were not proved at all, while 
others could receive a different inter- 
pretation. He has certainly confirmed 
naturalists in their idea that superficial 
scars and mutilations are seldom trans- 
mitted. But he has failed to bring 
round most naturalists to his opinions ; 
and when H. F. Osborn, before deliver- 
ing his remarkable lectures on ‘ The 
Difficulties in the Heredity Theory,” ? 
tried to ascertain, partly by correspond- 
ence, what are the opinions of the most 
prominent biologists in Europe and 
America upon this subject, he found 
them as equally divided on both sides 
as they were before. The question re- 
mains unsettled from want of direct 
experiment. True that Weismann has 
bred white mice, clipping their tails off 
for five consecutive generations, with- 
out obtaining mice either tailless or with 
abnormal tails. But he himself recog- 
nizes that this experiment is of no avail ; 
under his own hypothesis it ought to be 
continued for a longer time. And our 
ignorance of the whole subject is such 
that, when we learn from a letter ad- 
dressed to Osborn by Dr. C. E. Lock- 


2 American Naturalist, June, July, and August, 
1892, 
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wood,! that he has obtained tailless 
mice after clipping the tails in seven 
generations, we have no reason, either 
experimental or theoretical, for disbe- 
lieving the accuracy of the statement. 
We only must recognize that Foster 
was quite right in maintaining that the 
whole question must be taken in hand 
by physiologists. From them it surely 
would receive a definite solution. 


IV. 

PHYSIOLOGISTS are agreed in consid- 
ering the human muscle as a chemical 
machine which consumes some fuel and 
transforms the energy of combustion 
into muscular energy. Of course, the 
machine, in order to be set to work, 
must receive some sort of stimulation 
transmitted to it fromthe motor centres 
through the nerves ; and if the central 
impulses are weakened by a continued 
strain, vr if the fuel of the machine 
itself is exhausted, fatigue or weariness 
of the muscles follows. It was inter- 
esting to ascertain which of these two 
causes of exhaustion has the greatest 
importance, or, at least, which is first 
felt, and this is the subject of a new 
work by the Italian physiologist, Angelo 
Mosso, who is already known in this 
country for his researches into the tem- 
perature of the brain.? He studied one 
of the simplest muscular movements, 
the bending of the median finger, pro- 
voked either by an act of will or by 
an electric current, and he was struck 
by the remarkable similarity of the 
phenomena of fatigue in both cases. 
Whether the movements of the finger 
be provoked by nervous force or by 
electricity, fatigue is produced in both 
eases with such a similarity that it must 
be due to a local cause, and chiefly de- 
pends upon some changes produced by 
work in the muscle itself. Will con- 
tinues to give the orders, but the ma- 
chine is no more able to accomplish 


1 American Naturalist, July, 1892, p. 567. 

2 The Croonian Lecture — Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, 1892, No. 308. 

3 A, Mosso, La fatica, Milano, 1892; A. Mosso 
and Maggiora, “‘ Ueber die Gesetze der Ermiidung,” 
in Archiv fiir gesammte Anatomie und Physiologie, 
1890, Physiologische Abtheilung, pp. 89, 169, and 
342, 
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them, either for want of fuel or from 
having itself changed its composition. 
True that we are all familiar with mus- 
cular exhaustion which follows mental 
overwork or overstrain, even when no 
muscular work has been done. But 
Mosso shows that in such cases a direct 
stimulation of the nerves of the finger 
by electric currents also fails to provoke 
the movements, so that some change 
must have been produced in the muscle 
as well, probably by the poisonous prod- 
ucts of overwork of the brain, which 
are carried by blood to the muscle to 
paralyze its activity. 

On the whole, the work of the mus- 
cles still remains one of the darkest 
problems of physiology, notwithstand- 
ing the many researches of the last few 
years. Most intricate questions rela- 
tive to the movements of living matter 
altogether are involved in it ; and we 
‘an only mention that quite recently 
Max Verworn has attacked the problem 
in quite a new way.* To throw some 
light upon the phenomena of muscular 
contraction, he goes back to the move- 
ments of protoplasm in the pseudopodia 
of the simplest organisms, such as 
Ameebze and Foraminifera, which he 
explains both by a change of surface- 
tension due to the absorption of oxygen, 
and by a kind of chemical attraction of 
cell-protoplasm towards the nucleus of 
the cell ; and then he applies a similar 
reasoning to the contractile movements 
of the muscles. But this ingenious 
theory is so new that it must first re- 
ceive the baptism of scientific criticism 
before its value may be duly appreciated. 

Another much more limited question, 
also relative to muscles, is now on the 
order of the day in physiology. We 
know that muscular energy is maintained 
by the assimilated parts of our food 
which are carried to the muscles by the 
nourishing liquids of the body. We 
absorb in our food various amounts of 
starch, sugar, fat, and albumen, which 
undergo various transformations in the 
digestive tube at their contact with sa- 
liva and the gastric, pancreatic, and 
intestinal juices, or, rather, ferments. 

4 Die Bewegung der lebendigen Substanz, Jena, 
1892, p. 103. 
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Starch is transformed into sugar; the 
albumen of meat is changed into pep- 
tones ; and the fats are split into glyc- 
erine and fat acids. In this new state 
they are absorbed by the walls of the 
intestine and enter into blood and 
lymph, which carry them to the differ- 
ent parts of our body. But what are 
their further transformations? and 
which of them is used in preference for 
feeding muscular energy ? 

For the last twenty years the prevail- 
ing idea, based chiefly upon the work 
of Claude Bernard and on the classical 
researches of Pettenkofer and Voit, 
was, that the chief source of muscular 
force must be sought for in the hydro- 
carbons (starch, sugar) and fats which 
we absorb in our food, and not in the 
albumen of meat, as it formerly had 
been taught by Liebig. The teaching 
of the modern text-books was, that a 
considerable amount of heat being re- 
quired to maintain the work of the 
muscles, the fats and the hydrocarbons 
of our food readily give that heat by their 
combustion ; while the nitrogenous mat- 
ters of the food must first be split into 
two parts, one of which, containing ni- 
trogen, is evacuated from the body, and 
the other only, which is rich in carbon, 
is consumed by the muscles. The con- 
clusion was that a man who has a heavy 
muscular work to accomplish did better 
to rely upon a food chiefly composed of 
fat, starch, and sugar, and not ona meat 
diet. 

This theory, which is now prevalent 
in physiology, was again summed up, a 
few months ago, by Voit himself, in a 
work which embodies a wide series of 
experiments lately made by his pupils 
under his own guidance. It runs as 
follows: During its meals the animal 
usually absorbs more albumen, fat, and 
hydrocarbons than it can consume for 
the moment. But this excess cannot 
remain in blood and the feeding liquids 
of the body, because it would hinder 
the life of the cells, or would be 
excreted at once. It also cannot be 
dissociated immediately, because the 

'C. Voit, ‘Ueber die Glycogen-Bildung nach 
Aufnahme verschiedener Zuckerarten,” in Zeit- 
schrift fiir Biologie, 1892, bd, xxviii., p. 245. 
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dissociation would develop more energy 
than is required by the animal at the 
time. So it is stored up in a form 
which does not allow a rapid oxida- 
tion, and it is deposited in the less 
accessible parts of the organism. The 
dissolved albumen is put in reserve in 
the shape of albumen of the organs ; 
fat goes to the reservoirs of the fat- 
tissues ; and sugar takes the form of a 
body which cannot be easily diffused 
nor dissociated, namely, glycogen, or a 
kind of animal starch, which is deposited 
in various organs, and especially in the 
liver. And if glycogen is still in excess, 
it is transformed into fat which is a still 
slower burning body. If a dog is fed 
once a day with meat, the albumen of 
its food, as shown by Feder, is disso- 
ciated during the first fourteen hours 
after the meal, and the nitrogen-bearing 
constituents of the albumen are evacu- 
ated, while the carbon-bearing products 
of the same splitting are stored up to 
be used during the twenty-four hours. 
This first dissociation cannot set free 
much energy, because more energy 
would be disposable than is required by 
the animal. Energy must, therefore, 
originate chiefly from that part of the 
dissociated albumen which is rich in 
carbon, as well as from the fat and 
sugar contained in food—the whole 
being temporarily stored up in the 
shape of fat and glycogen, to be used 
later on as necessity arises. 

Such are the current views upon nu- 
trition ; and analogous views have lately 
been developed by another leading phys- 
iologist, the Berlin Professor Seegen, in 
a work which embodies his ten years’ 
researches into the same subject.2, How- 
ever, some doubts were always en- 
tertained as to the accuracy of these 
teachings.* Some physiologists (Benege, 
R. Oddi, and others) have shown that 
hydrocarbons cannot be the only source 
of muscular energy ; and some three 
years ago, new researches into the 


2 J. Seegen, Die Zuckerbildung im Thierkorper, 
ihr Umfang und Bedeutung, Berlin, 1890. 

8 The doubts as so the transformation of albu- 
men into fat, and the fattening properties of a 
nitrogenous food, which arose among the cattle- 
breeders, have long since been expressed in this 
country by J. B, Lawes and J, H, Gilbert, 
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subject were undertaken at the Bonn 
Physiological Institute by Argutinsky. 
The Russian doctor — who, like so 
many younger physiologists, prefers 
making his experiments upon himself 
instead of torturing rabbits and dogs — 
came to conclusions quite opposed to 
the current theory. A good deal of dis- 
cussion was provoked by his experi- 
ments, when no less an authority than 
Pfliiger (the chief of the Bonn Physio- 
logical Institute and the editor of the 
well-known Archiv fiir Physiologie) came 
forward with a new array of facts in 
support of the same views, and con- 
structed a theory of nutrition in which 
nitrogenous food was restored to its 
place of honor. ‘I was always per- 
suaded,’’ he wrote, ‘that the now ac- 
cepted principle relative to the source of 
muscular energy, according to which 
potatoes are of a much greater value 
than beef steaks, cannot be true, be- 
cause it stands in contradiction with 


the fundamental properties of matter ; ”’ 
and he developed his ideas in several 
very elaborate papers.! 

Pfliiger’s experiments were made, not 


upon grass-eaters, but upon flesh-eaters 
—namely, upon dogs—and they were 
conducted very carefully in all details. 
They also were very varied, but one of 
them will do to give an idea of the gen- 
eral drift of his researches. He took a 
dog whom he fed with lean meat only, 
carefully noting the amount of fat which 
is contained in the leanest meat as well, 
and reducing the fat allotment to the 
minimum quantity of five and a half 
ounces aday. With this food, the dog 
had to perform a considerable amount 
of muscular work. During periods of 
fourteen, thirty-five, and even forty-one 
days, followed by periods of rest, it 
dragged for two and three hours a day a 
loaded cart — the work thus performed 


1“Die Quelle der Muskelkraft, vorliufiger 
Abriss,” in Archiv fiir Physiologie, 1891, bd. 1., p. 
98; ** Ueber die Entstehung von Fett und Eiweiss 
im Ko6rper der Thiere,’” mit ‘“ Nachschrift, be- 
tretfend ein neues Gesetz der Ernihrung und die 
Quelle der Muskelkraft,’”’ idem, bd. li., 1891, p. 229 ; 
*“* Ueber Fleisch- und Fett-Mistung,” idem, bd. lii., 
1892, p. 1; and “* Die Emikrung mit Kohlehydraten 
und Fleisch, oder mit Kohlehydraten allein,”* idem, 
bd, lii., May, 1892, p, 238, 
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being estimated at from four hundrei 


/and twenty-five thousand to seven hun- 


dred and ninety-two thousand foot- 
pounds a day. And for nearly nine 
months, the dog, whose food was lean 
meat only, never lost its fire and energy 
at work ; on the last day of the ninth 
month it had the same vigor and elas- 
ticity of muscles as on the first day 
when it began its heavy work. Various 
other experiments have also been made 
to ascertain the relative value of meat 
and starch food, under various circum- 
stances, as well as the fattening proper- 
ties of various sorts of food. Moreover, 
Pfliiger has discussed the data upon 
which Pettenkofer and Voit based their 
theory of preliminary transformation of 
albumen into fat, and he has indicated 
the possible causes of errors.2 And 
with all these new facts he has con- 
structed the following theory of nutri- 
tion which considerably differs from the 
old one. 

Every animal, he says, requires a 
certain minimum of nitrogen in its food, 
and no amount of starch, sugar, or fat 
can substitute that minimum (it attained 
in one experiment two-thousandth parts 
of the animal’s weight). If the animal 
has not that minimum amount of nitro- 
gen in its food it will take it from its 
own flesh, although it might, at the 
same time, deposit fat in its tissues, if 
the food contains an excess of fat and 
starch. Albumen is the chief, the real 
food of the animal ; so much so that if 
a dog which has had for some time the 
exact amount of nitrogenous substances 
which it required for its life and work, 
begins now to receive any amount of 
fat and starch in addition to its previous 
food, there will be no notable saving of 
albumen ; it will be consumed as it was 
before. Only when the muscular ex- 


2 Voit, he says, has underrated the amount of 
nitrogen in meat, and he has not taken into ac- 
count the fat and the glycogen which are contained 
in even the leanest meat. If his experiments be 
re-calculated with these corrections, they give no 
support to hisideas, The other current arguments, 
such as the formation of fat in milk during a meat 
diet, the fat-degeneration of the muscles in conse- 
quence of phosphor-poisoning, and so on, are dis- 
cussed in a separate paper, in Archiv fiir Physio- 
logie, vol, li., 1892, p, 229 sq. 
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penses are in excess of the supply of 
albumen, and the animal is, so to say, 
starved for nitrogenous matters — then 
only will it adapt itself to those condi- 
tions and perform its work on the fat 
and hydrocarbons of its food. Fat and 
hydrocarbons thus may be the source of 
muscular force, but only on the condi- 
tion of starving the organism for nitro- 
ven; because living matter, when it 
has the choice, always prefers albumen. 
And ‘‘ whereas all life-work can be per- 
formed with albumen alone, a regimen 
of mixed food is only based upon a defi- 
ciency of albumen.”’ On the contrary, 
when the animal absorbs more nitroge- 
nous substances than it requires for 
its work, the excess is not ejected, nor 
is it used to produce fat. It goes for 
an increase of the animal’s capacity for 
work and its general activity —thus 
giving it an additional chance in the 
struggle for life ; but an increased ac- 
tivity can never be obtained by any 
amount of fat, starch, or sugar food. 
Such is Pfliiger’s theory. Of course, it 
must be borne in mind that nitrogenous 
matters are contained, not only in meat, 
but also in the caseine of milk, in the 
gluten of all cereals, in the sap of many 
vegetables, and especially in the seeds 
of leguminous plants. These sub- 
stances evidently can supply the mini- 
mum of nitrogen which is required by 
the theory, and even more than that 
minimum amount. The chief meaning 
of the theory is, that if a surplus of 
work and general activity is required 
from the animal, an excess of nitroge- 
nous matters must be given to it in an 
easily digestible form, and without an 
excess of fat, starch, or sugar. 

It must be added, in support of this 
theory, which so much contradicts the 
current teachings, that some of the re- 
cent experiments of Carl Voit himself 
partially confirm and supplement it. 
Voit also found that a dog which was 
fed exclusively with bread was losing 
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albumen from its own flesh, although 
its weight did not decrease. The loss 
was made up by an increase of water in 
the tissues, accompanied by a decrease 
of hemoglobin (the coloring matter of 
the red corpuscles) in blood. The same 
was observed in Voit’s laboratory by 
J. Tsuboi on rabbits and cats. Rabbits 
which were fed with potatoes had de- 
cidedly more watery muscles and less 
hemoglobin in their blood than those 
which were fed with milk and wheat- 
meal bread. Again, when rabbits were 
fed with potatoes, and when some iron, 
or some serum, or some blood was added 
to the potato-diet, those rabbits which 
had had potatoes with blood stood fore- 
most as to the amount of solid matter 
in blood and muscles, as well as regards 
hemoglobin in blood. An excess of 
starch food seemed to act upon them 
even worse than a deficient quantity of 
food. On the other side, I. Rosenthal,? 
who for many years has studied the 
temperature of mammals under differ- 
ent conditions, comes to the conclusion 
that if an animal is fed only once a day, 
the substances which are oxidized in its 
organism during the first ten hours after 
the meal are different from those which 
are consumed later on; they disengage 
less heat and more carbonic acid, so 
that the peptones which originate from 
nitrogenous food seem to be consumed 
first ; and if it is so, our present views 
upon nutrition will have to undergo 
a further modification. At any rate, 
Pfliiger’s experiments not yet having 
been published in full, and the whole 
question being extremely complicated, 
the final verdict of science cannot yet 
be foreseen. But it must be recognized 
that his theory appears very probable 
on the first sight, and that it is sure to 
stimulate research in a new direction. 


1 Carl Voit, in Sitzungsberichte der Miinchener 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1892, p. 21. 

2 Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, * p. 363, 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE RESTLESS DEAD. 
*“ Ay! though he’s buried in a cave, 
And trodden down with stones, 
And years have rotted off his flesh, 
The world shall see his bones.” 
Hoop: The Dream of Eugene Aram. 

[Five years before the date of this story, 
George Woodfall, a wealthy and respected 
citizen of Sydney, beloved by all classes for 
his uprightness and benevolence, suddenly 
vanished, leaving not the faintest trace. 
His disappearance caused the most pro- 
found sensation, and as his affairs ‘were 
found to be in perfect order, foul play was 
for a time suspected. No clue, however, 
was forthcoming, and after two years a 
monument was raised to the man who had 
earned the right to be called a public bene- 
factor. ] 


My name is Power — the Rev. Charles 
Power. I am the incumbent of the 
parish church of St. Chrysostom, Red- 
fern, Sydney; and, though a clergy- 
man, I have never so far been led to 
suspect myself of being in any way a 
weakling, or given over to vain imagin- 
ings. Iam forty years of age, and un- 
married. My life has been uniformly 
practical, and I cannot remember to have 
ever been the prey of any morbid senti- 
ment whatever. Hitherto I have utterly 
disbelieved in apparitions of any de- 
scription, regarding them as illusions 
presented to a temporarily, though 
slightly, disordered brain; and I am 
free to confess that, had I alone been 
the witness of the apparition herein 
described, I should have felt bound to 
set aside my own impressions as un- 
worthy of serious attention, on the 
grounds already stated, nor should I 
have further investigated the matter ; 
and thus what is now known might 
never have come to light, and, for all 
we know, rest and peace might have 
been denied to a long-tortured soul. 
Thus much of myself. 

Of my friend, William Rowley, I may 
say that he is a man of like mind unto 
myself; that as a scientist —famous 
throughout the world as the man who 
planned and carried out the canal sys- 
tem of New South Wales —his educa- 
tion has not been such as to render him 
fanciful, even did his natural instincts 
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turn in that direction, which they do 
not. In a word, he is a hard-headed, 
shrewd, and utterly unimaginative man. 

One thing must be stated at the out- 
set. The exact locality in which the 


events here recorded came to pass we 
have concealed, fearing lest some too 
curious hand might disturb that lonely 
grave among the mountains, where lies 
all that remains of a man who, if he 
sinned, surely also suffered. 


With what amazed horror the inhab- 
itants of the city of Sydney will learn 
the fate of George Woodfall we can well 
imagine. When a man respected and 
beloved among us for twenty years de- 
parted suddenly from our midst, the 
whole community mourned for him as 
for a father. And now, when the veil 
is rent, and he whom we believed a 
saint stands revealed the opposite of all 
we once conceived him to be, amaze- 
ment is only natural. But, lest that 
feeling should change in the minds of 
some to that of scorn, I would say by 
virtue of my priestly office, ‘‘ Judge 
him not ; for you know not how he was 
tempted. Judge him not, till you have 
been tempted even as he was; and 
then, if you resist, still judge him not, 
because of the awfulness of his doom.” 
The actual narrative of our experiences 
I shall leave to William Rowley, whose 
powers of description, as I find on com- 
paring our two separately compiled 
statements, considerably surpass my 
own. 

In the month of September last year. 
my friend Power and I were shaking 
the cobwebs from our brains, and en- 
joying a short holiday among the moun- 
tains of the Great Dividing Range. | 
shall not, as Power says, indicate more 
nearly the precise locality to any but 
those who may have a personal or pub- 
lic right to the information. We had 
been out about a fortnight, and Power, 
who is an enthusiastic botanist, had 
already made several new discoveries 
among the Australian flora, while I, 
gun in hand, contented myself with 
bringing down that particular section of 
the fauna most directly concerned with 
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our breakfast anddinner. One evening 
—it was the 20th — the date is indelibly 
engraved on my memory—when we 
were in the very heart of the lofty 
ranges, we began to cast about for a 
spot where we could camp for the night. 
Not far away we could hear the thunder 
of a waterfall, and judging that we 
should find what we wanted somewhere 
in its vicinity, we pressed on, descend- 
ing deeper and deeper into a long gully, 
the sides of which were thickly covered 
with tall trees and tangled undergrowth. 
On reaching the bottom, we walked for- 
ward till we came upon a pretty glade, 
formed by clumps of tall fern-trees, or 
rather tree-ferns, fringing a deep pool, 
which was formed, in part at least, by 
the water which poured incessantly 
from the heights, and which constituted 
the head of a small creek, which flowed 
away, and was soon lost to sight among 
the dense foliage through which it 
forced its way. 

This was the very spot for us, and 
during our supper we found leisure to 
observe the formation of the waterfall, 
exactly opposite to which we reclined. 
It was very curious. From the top of 
the cliff the water, projected by some 
force the nature of which we could not 
divine, sprang sheer out from the brink 
of the precipice, and descending in a 
mighty and unbroken arc, poured with 
a never-ceasing roar upon a great ledge 
of rock which jutted out some forty feet 
below. Here after being collected, as 
it were, in a vast reservoir, it continu- 
ously overflowed, and rushed down the 
black face of the rock in a torrent of 
silver foam. 

Scarcely had we finished our supper, 
and piling a few logs on the fire, lit our 
pipes for a yarn, when, quite suddenly, 
as it seemed, the clear, starry sky be- 
came overcast ; a violent gust of wind 
rushed shrieking through the gully, 
scattering our fire in all directions, 
ceased, and fora few moments all was 
still. Then drip, drip, fell splashing a 
few heavy drops of rain, and, almost 
before we could reach the shelter of the 
nearest clump of ferns, a tremendous 
storm burst upon us with a fury which, 
notwithstanding my long experience of 
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tropical storms, I do not remember to 
have ever seen surpassed. The wind, 
truly, had died away, but the thunder 
rolled and crashed and reverberated in 
a perfectly awful manner, till it seemed 
as if, from the bowels of the mountains, 
a number of giant Stentors were roaring 
in concert for their liberty. All the 
time, writhing and coiling and darting 
with forked tongues about the topmost 
summits, gleamed the electric fires, like 
a multitude of blazing serpents let loose 
upon the blackness of the night. 


From the shelter, such as it was, 
where we crouched, Power and I 


watched the progress of the storm. So 
pitchy dark had it grown that, though 
touching, we could not see one another, 
and though we heard its never-ceasing 
rush, even above the fury of the storm, 
the great white mass of falling water 
immediately in front of us had become 
invisible. 

Suddenly a levin-streak flashed out of 
the gloom, struck, for one instant, the 
face of the cliff with a broad blaze of 
light, then vanished, leaving all once 
more in darkness. No, not all, for 
through the intense blackness there 
arose, just in the position of the watery 
arc, a soft and luminous mist. Faint 
and shadowy at first, it rapidly increased 
in density, becoming clearer to the 
sight, till at length it hung, as it were, 
a great white pall, suspended between 
heaven and earth. Crash! and an- 
other stunning thunder-roll shook the 
air, while again the forked flame darted 
its fiery shaft upon the face of the cliff. 
Then darkness once more, save for the 
misty veil, now no longer white, but 
suffused with a pale-pink glow, deli- 
cate and fleeting as the first faint flush 
of dawn. Swiftly it deepened to an ex- 
quisite tint, while the thousands upon 
thousands of rosy drops were flung 
hither and thither as the spray from 
the ledge was splashed and dashed in 
all directions. 

But, beautiful as this was, scant time 
was left us to admire it. Another 
crash ; another flash; a roaring, rum- 
bling noise, as if an earthquake. was 
upon us, and once again the scene was 
changed. There was one brief interval 
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of perfect stillness ; 
instant, the pink glow went out. Dark- 
ness while one might draw breath ; and 
then —a blood-red glare, so intense, so 
lurid, so absolute, that it required but 
little imagination to suppose a huge 
torrent of blood descending on us where 
we sat. Out curved the great are in a 
vast sheet of crimson, and down the 
black face of the cliff poured the red 
stream in all manner of fantastic shapes. 
3ut now the light was not confined to 
the water alone, for the whole mountain 
glared and glowed as if wrapped in 
bloody flame, and the giant trees, up- 
rearing hundreds of feet, seemed to reel 
in desperate conflict with a thousand 
encircling tongues of fire, which, leap- 
ing to the topmost crag of the mountain, 
touched all the black boulders and mas- 
sive rocks in its course, till they glowed 
like red-hot iron. Then, as suddenly 
as it had come, the glorious display 
vanished, and the thick pall of darkness 
settled once more upon everything. 

Hitherto we had watched what I sup- 
posed to be a series of unique and ex- 
ceptionally beautiful atmospheric effects 
in silence, too absorbed in the exquisite 
loveliness and grandeur of what we 
saw for speech. But now I turned to 
Power, with a light remark about our 
good fortune in having encountered a 
phenomenon I could not remember to 
have seen described. As I spoke, I felt 
him grasp my arm convulsively. 

‘“*My God!” he said, in a voice so 
unlike his own I scarcely knew it, 
‘¢ what is that ? ”’ 

‘¢ What ?”’ I exclaimed, rather star- 
tled, I must confess, by the tone in 
which he spoke. He did not answer, 
but his grasp tightened on my arm. 
I looked in the direction of the water- 
fall. Heavens! what was it? Out of 
the murky gloom, high up in the midst 
of the arc of water, appeared a human 
hand. A. dead hand; long and lean, 
with the blue, decaying flesh shrivelling 
on the fingers. And, as it waved and 
beckoned, another hand, withered and 
gruesome like itself, grew before our 
eyes, and the long, thin fingers twined 
themselves together as if in supplica- 
tion. Struggling, as it were, into mate- 
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and then, in an|rial shape, followed the arms, and 





then, as I sat, my mouth agape with 
horror, and every nerve tingling with 
keenest anticipation, there, in ghastly 
completeness, stood a man. But what 
aman! A man who had been dead for 
years ; a2 man on whose bones the flesh 
had shrunk and dried, and in some 
parts rotted off; a man, and yet not a 
man ; a skeleton, and yet not a skele- 
ton; a horrid corpse, endowed with 
life, or at least with the semblance of 
life. And now the great blaze of crim- 
son light burst forth again, and all over 
the horrid figure, and about it, and 
around it, seemed to flow streams of 
blood. Oh, how the awful thing writhed 
and rocked in what seemed to be a 
deadly paroxysm of anguish! now 
standing erect, and flinging its weird 
arms above its head, as though invoking 
curses; now falling on its withered 
knees in an agony of terror. I could 
bear no more, and hid my face in my 
hands. When I looked again the appa- 
rition had vanished. *‘ Power,’ I said 
falteringly. There was no answer, he 
had fainted. 

When he came to himself, the moon 
was again shining high in the heavens, 
there was no trace of the recent storm, 
and the great cataract thundered on its 
everlasting descent, a broad and gleam- 
ing sheet of silver, as though nothing 
had ever happened to disturb it. Power 
stretched himself, rubbed his eyes, and 
then sat up and looked about him in a 
bewildered way. At last he spoke. 

‘** Rowley,’ he began hesitatingly, “I 
have had avery curious dream. I —~—” 

I thought it best to cut him short. 
‘‘It was no dreami, Power,” I said; 
‘¢ for I saw it too.”’ 

He looked at me for a moment in- 
credulously, then covered his face with 
his hands. 

‘You saw it too!” he gasped. 
‘Then, my God! what can it mean ?” 

Power, however, is a cool and re- 
markably self-possessed man, and before 
very long his nerves recovered their 
accustomed balance, and he spoke to 
me again. 

“Of one thing I am firmly con- 
vinced,’’ he said in his most impressive 
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tones, ‘‘so fearful and terrifying a spec- 
tacle would never have been permitted 
to appear to us without some deep and 
significant reason. What do you sup- 
pose it to be ?”’ 

‘Really,’ I answered, ‘+I have no 
idea, and I prefer not to imagine. We 
must go up there, and endeavor to find 
out.” 

‘*My own thought,’’ he said, rising 
to his feet. *‘‘ Come.” 

‘* What, now!’ I cried in astonish- 
ment. ‘* Surely you will wait till morn- 
ing. There is nothing to be gained by 
such haste ; there is nothing to be lost 
by so slight a delay.” 

‘That may or may not be,’ he re- 
plied firmly. ‘* All I know is, I am 
going to try to get behind that veil of 
water to-night. Could you sleep,’’ he 
added, with a faint smile, ‘* while there 
is a possibility of that ghastly thing ap- 
pearing to us again ? I could not.”’ 

‘*There is not much chance of that,” 
I said regretfully. ‘*To tell you the 
truth, Power, I rather wish it would, 
for then we might arrive at some scien- 
tific explanation of it. I was so taken 
by surprise when the gentleman made 
his first appearance, that I a 

‘* Rowley,”’ he interrupted, ‘* do not 
jest. We do not agree on all points, 
and your belief in the unseen is, I re- 
gret to say, much weaker than I would 
have it. But here, in the present in- 
stance, we have both of us objective 
evidence of the most startling and con- 
vincing kind. My friend, believe me, 
there is a meaning in all this, and it is 
our plain and bounden duty to discover 
itif we can. Let us go now, while we 
have the moon to light us. Come! ”’ 

“ All right,” I said. ‘Go ahead!” 
And so we began the ascent together. 

There is no need to set down all the 
details of that weary climb. It was 
about half past nine when we began it, 
and eleven when we reached the level 
of the ledge of rock on which the are of 
water broke. A yawning chasm lay be- 
tween us and it, looking across which 
we could see a dry wall of rock receding 
away from the water, and leaving a 
wide passage, along which we could see 
from one end to the other. 
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‘¢ That looks like a cave of some sort,”’ 
said Power. ‘ Can’t we reach it?” 

‘** Not without jumping that chasm,” 
I replied, ‘“‘a feat I for one am not go- 
ing to attempt. Let us see what can be 
done from the top.”’ 

It took us another hour to reach the 
summit, and once there we seemed no 
better off than before, for the water 
flung itself with a furious rush over the 
brow of the cliff, while on each side the 
sheer face of the precipice precluded 
any idea of descending that way. 

‘*There must be an entrance some- 
where,”? I said; ** I am convinced of 
that. Let us set to work and find it.” 

I then cut down a stout young sap- 
ling, and began to lay about me witha 
will. 

‘* What ever are you doing ?”’ cried 
Power. 

‘* Knocking down the brushwood and 
trying to find the entrance to that cave, 
if there be one.”’ 

‘¢ Nonsense, man! if there were a 
hole you would have fallen through it 
long ago. Depend upon it, if there be 
any entrance at all from above, it is 
much farther away than this.” And 
with that Power turned his back on me, 
and disappeared among the trees and 
rocks which covered the summit. 

Presently I heard him coo-ee. I an- 
swered him, and following the direction 
of his voice, found him less than a 
hundred yards away, and almost in a 
straight line from where we had been 
standing. 

‘* Well,’ I said, ‘“‘have you found 
anything ?”’ 

‘* Yes,” he answered ; ‘but I don’t 
know how much it means.’’ And he 
pointed to a blaze on a fallen iron-bark 
tree, by which he stood, under which 
a broad arrow pointed directly down- 
wards. 

‘“*A government surveyor’s mark, 
probably,” I said. ‘* However, we'll 
see.”” And once again I set to work, 
beating down the brushwood with my 
sapling. It took some time to clear 
away the bushes that had grown up 
under and over the mighty arch of the 
fallen tree, but at last it was done, and, 
stooping down, I began a thorough ex- 
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amination of the place. 
one end of the tree I went carefully 
towards the other, thrusting my pole in 
all directions as I proceeded. When I 
had covered about two-thirds of the 
distance, a sharp exclamation escaped 
me. 

‘*Give me the lantern !”’ I cried. 

‘¢ What is it!’ said Power, his voice 
trembling with excitement, as he hastily 
unslung and handed me a small bull’s- 
eye lantern which he carried, and for 
which, on account of the excessive bril- 
liance of the moon, we had hitherto 
found no use. 

** Til tell you when I know myself,”’ 
I replied; and taking the lantern I 
flashed the light into the mouth of a 
great hole my attack on the shrubs had 
laid bare, Power leaning over me and 
trying to peer into the gloomy depths. 

‘¢ That is the way down,”’ he said. 

‘“*Not a doubt of it,’ I returned. 
** Come along.”’ 

He started back. ‘ You’re never go- 
ing down there !”’ he gasped. 

‘*T am though,” I answered. ‘*I am 
going to see this thing through, now 
that we’ve got so far. Come, you don’t 
mean to let me go down alone ?”’ 

‘Of course not ; of course not,’ re- 
plied Power, pulling himself together. 
*¢ But how are you going to get down ? 
You don’t know the depth of the hole.” 

‘¢No, but I'll soon find out,’’ I an- 
swered. ‘Look here.’’ All the time 
I had been talking, I had also been 
clearing the undergrowth from the 
mouth of the hole, and thrusting my 
pole down, to ascertain, if possible, its 
depth. This latter I could not do, but, 
being struck with the fact that some- 
thing hard projected at regular intervals 
from one side of the shaft, I came to 
the conclusion that the descent must 
have been accomplished by means of a 
series of stakes driven at regular inter- 
vals into the earth. I verified this by 
leaning over the hole and thrusting my 
arm down to its full length, when my 
knuckles came into violent contact with 
the first rung of the ladder, if it may 
be called so. This I pointed out to 
Power. 

“Ha!” he said, drawing a long 
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breath. ‘* Well, what are you going te 
do now ?”’ 

For answer, I laid my sapling across 
the mouth of the hole, and swinging 
myself into it, found, as I expected, that 
my feet rested on a second support 
about half my own length lower down. 
Another step, another and another, and 
my feet touched ground again so sud- 
denly that I fell in a heap, with an 
involuntary shout. 

‘Are you all right, Will?” said 
Power in anxious tones from the top. 

‘* Yes; at least I think so. But pass 
the light down, there’s a good fellow ; 
this darkness is horrible.” 

Power tied his handkerchief to the 
strap of the lantern, and lowered it 
down to me, joining me himself a mo- 
ment after. 

‘¢ We’re in for it now, Will,’’ he said. 

“Yes,” I replied ; ‘ we’ll not go back 
now. But I must have that sapling; 
it may be useful.’’ And swinging my- 
self up once more, I drew in the long 
staff, and planting it on the ground be- 
low, sprang again to Power’s side. 

He flashed the light hither and thith- 
er, and by its aid we could see that we 
stood at the beginning, or end, of a long 
and fairly broad passage, the extent of 
which, of course, we could not guess. 

“Listen!” said Power suddenly. 
‘¢ What’s that ?”’ 

I am not a very nervous man, but 
Power’s way of uttering these startled 
ejaculations was somewhat trying under 
the circumstances, and so I told him. 

‘* But I did hear something, Will,” 
he said apologetically, 

‘“*Of course you did,’ I returned. 
‘* But it was only the waterfall.’’ This 
was true. Before us we could hear the 
thunder of the water, but between us 
and that lay we knew not what. I was 
in advance with the lantern at this 
point, and it suddenly struck me that 
something ought to be done to brace up 
Power’s nerves, so I suggested leaving 
him behind and going on alone. 

‘“‘How do you feel, Charles?” I 
asked him. ‘If you wait here, I’ll go 
on by myself. 

This had the effect I had expected. 

‘*Thank you,” he replied, ‘I don’t 
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feel very comfortable, I admit, but any- | ever saw, stretching away, column after 


thing is better than being left here by 
myself; we can’t see anything worse 
than we’ve seen already. Goon!” 

We went forward, cautiously examin- 
ing our position at every step, till pres- 
ently we were brought to a standstill by 
what seemed to be a solid wall of rock, 
which barred our further progress. 
The check, however, was merely tem- 
porary, for we soon saw that what ap- 
peared to be a complete wall was merely 
a partition between the passage in which 
we stood and another passage, or per- 
haps cave, beyond. The communica- 
tion was established by means of a 
natural archway, large enough, and 
more, to admit a man crawling on his 
hands and knees. 

Power went through first, while I 
guided his movements as well as I could 
with the lantern. Presently he uttered 
an exclamation. 

‘Are you through ?” I cried, almost 
immediately behind him. 

‘““Yes,” he answered; ‘and I’ve 
found something, too.” 

** What is it?” I asked. 

‘*T don’t know exactly. It feels like 
a bundle of sticks tied together.”’ 

As soon as I had crawled through, 
the lantern settled the question. What 
Power had found was a bundle of 
torches, 

‘By Jove!’ I exclaimed, drawing 
one out ; ‘this decides the point.”’ 

‘* What point ?”’ asked Power. 

‘‘ Why, that we are not the first to 
visit this mysterious place. But let us 
light one of these, and we shall see bet- 
ter where we are.”’ 

The first few torches refused to light, 
being damp and mouldy with age ; but 
at last I drew two from the centre of 
the bundle, which proved better. Light- 
ing them, Power took one and I the 
other, and we held them high above 
our heads. For a moment the sudden 
transition from gloom to intense light 
dazzled us, but presently we grew used 
to the change, and then a wonderful 
sight met our eyes. We stood ina vast 
cavern, one of nature’s most gorgeous 
palaces. In front of us rose the grandest 
array of stalactites and stalagmites I 





‘column, in innumerable aisles, as it 


were the nave of some mighty cathe- 
dral. Here and there isolated columns 
rose, looking like saints wrapped in 
robes of white, and standing in pious 
meditation ; while in the dim distance 
the formation was such that it required 
no great stretch of imagination to pic- 
ture a crowd of kneeling worshippers 
before an altar. From the roof, be- 
tween the great pillars, depended the 
most exquisite tracery of quartz, caught 
up in loops, falling in folds, tangled into 
filigree work, as delicate as Mechlin 
lace, and all as pure as alabaster, and 
white as driven snow. From prisms, 
here and there, the light from the 
torches was flashed back in many col- 
ored waves, while at times an entire 
column seemed to burst into the radi- 
ance of a hundred rainbows blended 
into one. 

For some time we stood silent, op- 
pressed and awed by the sight of so 
much beauty. At last Power said in 
subdued and reverent accents, ‘‘I feel 
as if I were ina temple of God’s own 
building. How glorious are the works 
of the Almighty! Rowley, I feel I 
must praise him.’’ And he began in 
his rich, flexible voice to intone the 
Gloria. ‘‘Gloria Patri, et Filio, et 
Spiritui Sancto,’’ he sang, and stopped. 
We both stared at one another in amaze- 
ment. As though an angelic chorus 
took up the strain, the words were re- 
peated all round and above us in a mul- 
titude of echoes. Treble, alto, tenor, 
and bass, all the notes were there, per- 
fectly rendered, and so softly musical, 
that the sound was thrilling in its sweet- 
ness. It was the most wonderful and 
astonishing thing I have ever heard, 
and there was nothing human in it ; the 
notes were too pure and the harmony 
too perfect for that. And how enduring 
it seemed! There is a library at Naples, 
from the cupola of which echo repeats 
a sound no less than thirty-two distinct 
times. But here, for quite five minutes, 
rolled and swelled the majestic chorus, 
“Gloria Patri, et Filio, et Spiritui 
Sancto,’’ dying away, finally, in a whis- 
per of intense sweetness. Power sank 
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on his knees and prayed aloud in an 
ecstasy of adoration ; I, less spiritual, 
and recognizing only material causes 
(certainly of a very exceptional kind, 
but quite capable of a scientific explana- 
tion), remained standing, and as his 
voice ceased, I intoned a deep Amen, 
which the marvellous echo again took 
up and chanted to its close, in every 
variety of tone, but always in the most 
perfect harmony. 

‘** Well,” said Power, rising to his 
feet, ‘‘we shall never hear anything 
more miraculous than this. It is indeed 
a declaration of the glory of God. Do 
you notice,’ he continued, ‘that the 
echoes are silent during ordinary con- 
versations ? ”” 

‘* Yes,” I replied ; ‘they evidently 
respond to musical notes of a certain 
pitch. The vibrations of sound i 

“Oh, I know,” interrupted Power. 
** You are going to explain it scientif- 
ically. Don’t. I know it can be done, 
but I’d rather you didn’t do it —at 
least, not just now. O, Rowley!” he 
went on, his voice trembling, ‘‘ sup- 
pose, only suppose, that at some time 
or other a crime, a murder, had been 
committed here. Can you imagine what 
the murderer’s feelings would be when 
his victim’s death-cry re-echoed a thou- 
sand times in his ears?’’ And, un- 
strung by emotion, he uttered a sort of 
shriek of nervous laughter. Instantly 
the air seemed alive with mocking de- 
mons. Peals of weird merriment rang 
in our ears, and as the unholy sounds 
at last died away, it was as if a band of 
fiends were chuckling over their victim. 

*“*Yes,”’? I said, “‘I can understand 
now what his feelings would be, even 
if I could not before ; and I must beg 
of you, Power, to remember that we do 
not know what is before us, and to re- 
frain from any more of these nerve- 
shattering performances of yours. We 
have faced danger together, and I know 
you are a brave man. Pull yourself 
together.”’ 

He apologized again, and asked for 
my flask. ** Upon my word I needed 
that.”’ he said: + T really did feel as if 
my nerves were going to pieces. TLow- 
ever, you may depend upon me: [ll 
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not give way again.”’ 
word. 

** Well,” I said, ‘let us each take 
another torch in case of accidents, and 
go on.”’ 

* In 
Power. 

*¢ All are alike,’’ I answered, ‘‘in so 
far as we do not know where they may 
lead; but we have the noise of the 
waterfall to guide us—let us make 
towards it.”’ 

** Very good,” said Power ; and pick- 
ing up some fresh torches, we went 
on. 

We had gone forward among the 
great white columns for perhaps a hun- 
dred yards, the sound of the falling 
waters increasing at every step, when 
suddenly a new and yet more beautiful 
sight met our eyes. The nave of the 
sathedral, if I may continue the simile. 
with its rows of pillars, came to an 
abrupt termination, and in front of us 
at right angles ran another row of 
columns, some five or six feet apart, but 
each united by the most delicate and 
intricate tracery, and altogether resem- 
bling an exquisitely wrought choir- 
screen. 

‘¢ Well,”’ said Power, ‘‘ wonders will 
never cease. It really would not sur- 
prise me to find an altar on the other 
side of that screen. Isn’t it beau- 
tiful ? ” 

** Very,” I replied ; ‘‘ but at the same 
time very annoying also ; for, you see, 
it completely bars our way in this 
direction.” 

‘*¢ Perhaps there is an opening some- 
where,’’ said Power. ‘ Let us explore 
along it.” And he moved off to the 
left. 

**Youw’re right,”’ I cried, when I had 
taken a few steps in the opposite direc- 
tion. ‘* Here is the opening. And, by 
Jove! it’s an artificial one.” 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ exclaimed 
Power, hurrying to my side. 

‘* Why,’’ I answered, pointing to a 
large and ragged opening in the screen, 
‘look at that. That is not natural. It 
has been smashed to pieces with a ham- 
mer. or some such instrument.” 

* Not a doubt of it.’ said 


And he kept his 


which direction?’ queried 


Power. 
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‘Here are pieces scattered in all direc- 
tions. But it must have been broken 
down a long time ago, for, see, there 
are traces of a new formation in prog- 
ress. What is beyond, I wonder ?” 

“ Another cave, not so large,” I 
replied, having already passed through 
the aperture. ‘+ And beyond that again 
is the waterfall, not sixty feet away. | 
There is nothing here; I can see all 
round the place. Let us—ah !” 

It was my turn to give way now. 
The exclamation was wrung from me 
by a sudden spasm of terror, which | 
shook me from head to foot, and for 
the moment almost deprived me of my 
senses. I fell back against Power with | 
such violence as to nearly upset him. 
Then I clung to him, trembling. 
“Quick ' let us go back. Don’t look. 
This is no place for us. Flesh and 
blood can’t stand any more,’ I gasped. 

‘For heaven’s sake, old man, what 
is the matter ?”’ cried Power. ‘‘ Here, 
drink this.”*, And he handed me back 
my flask. 

The spirit revived me, and by a vio- 
lent effort 1 collected my wits again. 
“Take some yourself, Charles,’ I urged 
him. ‘* You will need it.” 

He did so. ‘* Now, tell me what it 
is,’’ he said. 

I braced myself up to look again, 
half hoping but scarcely believing my 
eyes had deceived me. Holding up my 
torch with my left hand, I pointed 
straight in front of me with my right. 
Power’s eyes followed my finger. His 
torch dropped from his hand, and 1 | 
flung my arm round him, just in time 
to save him from falling. 

‘“My God!” he cried. ‘* How fear- 
ful!” 

Well might he say so, for the sight 
that lay before us was calculated to 
make the boldest heart stand still. 
Immediately in front of us yawned an 
open grave. The earth flung up on 
either side of it had grown hard and 
caked in the years that had rolled by 
since first it was dug, and almost turned 
to stone by the ceaseless drip of water 
from the roof. At one end lay a pick 
and shovel, carelessly cast aside. At 
the other, horrible to see, were two 





| Voice was not very steady. 


| attempt at levity. 


fleshless grinning skeletons, in such a 
position that they seemed to be peering 
into the grave beneath them. The 
light of the torches played on the 


ghastly forms, throwing _ flickering 
shadows upon them, till they looked 


like a pair of hideous mocking demons, 
laughing down into the nethermost pit. 

*“* Ay, you are right,’’ cried Power. 
‘¢ Let us go.”’ 

** No, no,”’ I said, though I own my 
*¢ No, they 
cannot harm us. They are dead enough 
in all conscience,” I added, with a sorry 
*“* Come, let us ex- 
amine the grave.”’ 

** Not while they are keeping guard 
over it,’’? said Power, in a dry, harsh 
voice. 

With one sweep of my sapling, I 
thrust back the ghastly pair, and they 
fell, crumbling into dust, by the side of 
the grave. Holding each other by the 
arm, we advanced, and peered into the 
open shaft, our torches drooped forward 
to throw in the light. Great heavens ! 
There in the shallow grave were two 
forms that had once been human. The 
upper, a skeleton like those we had 
just removed, hid the withered features 
of the form that lay below it; a form 
which, though emaciated and in the 
last stages of decay, yet preserved som- 


lingering likeness to humanity. With 
a determined effort I thrust forwarJ 
|}my sapling, when the hideous thing 


instantly fell a crumbling ruin like the 
others. 

Leaning forward, we held the torches 
far down into the grave. One swift 
glance was enough to send us recoiling 
back in horror, for in that moment w« 
recognized the face of the man we had 
seen in the waterfall in the early part of 
the night. 

I scarcely think we were surprised, 
and when the natural feeling of dread 
had passed away, the same_ thought 
struck us both simultaneously, ‘ Can 
we find the key to this mystery ?”’ 

“Let us try, at least,” said Power, 
‘* for I firmly believe we were brought 
here for that purpose.”’ 

*¢ Be that as it may,” I said, ‘* we will 
do our best to discover it. Yonder is 
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an old coat, near the pick and shovel. 
Let us search it first of all.”’ 

Power sprang forward eagerly and 
picked up the coat. It was fast falling 
to pieces, but one could see that it had 
originally been of good material and 
make, such as would be worn not by a 
tramp, but by a man in easy circum- 
stances. Inside the collar, though 
almost effaced by age, was the name of 
the maker. We examined it carefully, 
and at last made it out to be that of one 
of the principal tailors in Sydney. We 
looked at one another. 

‘*Schuylen came from London, and 
opened that shop about seven years 
ago,”? said Power; ‘*I remember it 
quite well. So this must have been 
left here within that time.”’ 

‘* Evidently,’’ I replied, feeling in 
the pockets. ‘‘ But here is something 
which may prove a trifle more definite,”’ 
and I drew out a small tin box, about 
three inches square, and handed it to 
Power. 

‘* There is an inscription on it,’’ said 
he ; ‘‘ but the torchlight flickers so, I 
can’t make it out. Let us have the 
lantern.’’ I turned the bull’s-eye full 
on the lid of the box, and Power read 
out the inscription. It ran :— 


oh) 


FEORGE WoOODFALL, 
Pott’s Point, Sydney. 


‘George Woodfall!”’’ cried Power, 
intensely excited, ‘‘ Why, then, he 
must have been murdered after all, 
poor fellow.”’ 

** Not necessarily,’ I put in, a hor- 
rible thought flashing through my brain. 
‘* But open it, and see if there is any- 
thing inside.”’ 

‘* It shuts with a spring,” said Power, 
*‘and is very stiff. I can’t manage it. 
You try.”’ 

With a great deal of difficulty I forced 
open the lid, and drew out from the 
box a small sheet of paper, folded 
square. I held it up. ‘Shall we read 
it now,” I said, “or wait till we get 
outside ? ”’ 

** Oh, now, by all means,” answered 
Power eagerly. ‘* We don’t know what 
it may contain.’ 

“Precisely,” I said; ‘that is just 
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| what I meant ; don’t you think we 
j}have had horrors enough for one 
night ? ”’ 

But Power, sticking his torch upright 
in a heap of loose stone, had already 
begun to unfold the paper. He had 
scarcely glanced at its contents when he 
uttered a cry of surprise. ‘* What do 
you think it is, Will,” he said, swiftly 
perusing it. 

*“*T can give a shrewd guess,”’ I re- 
plied ; ‘‘ a confession.”’ 

‘““It is indeed,” said Power sadly, 
‘“‘and a miserable one at that. It is 
the confession of the man who lived 
among us so long, beloved, respected, a 
model of uprightness and well-doing. 
Lord, Lord,’’ he went on, ‘‘ how are the 
mighty fallen! Come here, Will, and 
let us read it together.”’ 

“Then,” I said, going over to him, 
and pointing to the grave, ‘then that 
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‘** All that remains of George Wood- 
fall,’ interrupted Power solemnly. 
‘* Who those others may have been I 
know not; but here is the poor man’s 
own story of how he sinned and how 
he suffered. Let us read it, I say, to- 
gether.” 

And we read it together, under cir- 
cumstances weird enough ; read it by 
the flickering light of our torches, in 
the presence of the long-unburied vic- 
tims of the murderer whose mouldering 
corpse lay within a few feet of us. 
The confession, or statement, was short 
and to the point, giving few details, but 
setting forth clearly enough a crime of 
appalling magnitude, and the long men- 
tal agony its unhappy perpetrator had 
endured in consequénce. It was as fol- 
lows : — 


‘* At length I confess. At length | 
am driven to set down in words this 
statement of my crime, lest I go mad 
before it is done. Twenty years ago | 
did it—twenty years ago on the 20th 
September, now close at hand. Ah! I 
remember the date ; I have good rea- 
son to. There were three of them, and 
I killed them all three. No matter how 
|I did it or why —yes, I will tell you 
‘why —it was for gold. Curse the yel- 
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low fiend. We were four, and had been 
mates at the diggings, and we were 
coming down to Sydney with our gold 
dust and nuggets. We had a good deal, 
too, more than enough to set each of us 
up, and a fortune for one. Ay, there it 
is. That’s what tempted me. I don’t 
know who they were. I never did. 
Each of them had some sobriquet which 
stood for a name. Blackguards all of 
them, and a rough lot; while I was 
what they call of gentle blood. Good 
God! what a mockery! Never mind 
how we came to be together. What 
does that matter now? Necessity 
makes strange bedfellows. It was my 
lot. Well, I thought I saw a chance to 
build up my fallen fortunes again with 
that gold ; so I took it; took it at the 
cost of three men’s lives, and an eter- 
nity of suffering for myself. There is 
no use going into details, the bare facts 
remain. They are conclusive enough. 
I did the deed in a cave we had struck 
one day while prospecting. I’m not 
going to describe it further, for no one 
could find it unless I took him there, 
and the only man I’ll ever take there 
will be the magistrate to whom I give 
myself up, that is, if he should doubt 
the reality of my confession. It was a 
damnable deed, and black treachery. 
Whatever their faults or their crimes, 
they had always been good enough to 
me; letting me join their gang when I 
lirst came to the diggings, and sharing 
fair and square in everything. They 
were sleeping, too, when I robbed them 
of their treasure and their lives at one 
and the same time. That makes it 
worse. At least two of them were 
sleeping, the third awoke just as my 
knife was raised to strike him. He 
never said a word ; he took in the situ- 
ation at a glance, and hurled himself 
straight at me. I caught his throat as 
he came, and held on. It was life for 
life then, and both of us knew it. I 
made sure he was dying before I loosed 
my grip, and then I cast him from me, 
and stooped to pick up my knife, which 
had been dropped in the struggle. I 
leant over him to see if he was gone. 
But no, he had recovered, and had 
struggled up into a sitting posture. His 
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face was livid, and his eyes protruded 
from his head, and his tongue from his 
mouth. He could not speak, but he 
clasped his hands in mute supplication. 
Blood had sent me mad, and I flung 
myself upon him, and buried the knife 
in his heart. As the breath went out 
of his body, he uttered a yell which 
rings in my ears now as it rang then — 
as it will ring till my dying day, and, 
maybe, through all eternity. But then, 
then it was awful. From all around 
rose a chorus of shrieks and howls and 
yells, in every variety of tone, dying 
away at last in a series of the most 
blood-curdling moans. In my excited 
condition I was palsied with terror, and 
I flung myself down on the ground, and 
cried aloud for mercy, for I thought 
every devil in hell was clamoring for 
my soul. But presently, when I ceased 
my lamentations for a moment, and 
heard my own voice among the multi- 
tude of sounds, then I knew it was an 
echo —a marvellous one, but still only 
an echo, and my courage returned. But 
not my peace of mind. I lost that for- 
ever during that infernal chorus, and it 
will return to me nevermore. I know 
it was an echo, and yet I have never 
been able to rid myself of that first 
frenzied idea, that the devils were clam- 
oring for my soul. Those awful shrieks 
—I hearthemnow! They deafen me, 
they burn into my brain, they—ah! I 
must be calm, or I shall go mad before 
I have finished, and there is more to 
tell. 

‘*T began with much difficulty to dig, 
or rather hew out a grave ; but before | 
had gone very far in the work I de- 
sisted, reflecting it was labor thrown 
away, as no one would ever be likely to 
discover the cave, situated as it was in 
so lonely and remote a spot in the 
mountains, and even should it be dis- 
covered, and the bodies of my victims 
with it, there would be nothing to con- 
nect me with the crime. So [I laid the 
corpses in the shallow pit I had exca- 
vated, and threw a few loose stones 
upon them. Thus I left them, and 





; came to Sydney with my ill-gotten gold. 
| Here IT was quite unknown, and for a 
time I kept quiet, giving out to the peo- 
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ple I met as casual acquaintances that I 
had recently arrived from England, and 
was on the lookout for a good invest- 
ment for my smail capital. Of course I 
had many tempting offers, but I was 
wary, and waited. At last the opportu- 
nity came. One week I invested almost 
all I had in the Benamburra mine ; the 
next I found myself rolling in riches, 
and the talk of the town. From that 
day all I touched turned to gold. It 
seemed as if I could not make a mistake, 
or invest in an unlucky concern. Cer- 
tainly I kept my eyes open, but apart 
from this my luck was phenomenal. In 
the first flush of success, my excitement 
was so great that I almost forgot my 
hideous crime, or, if ever a fleeting 
memory crossed my brain, I would 
strive, not unsuccessfully, to obliterate 
it by plunging into the wildest excess 
of dissipation. People shook their heads 
when my name was mentioned, but my 
enormous wealth condoned my reckless 
life, and the social ostracism that would 
have been meted out to a poorer man 
was not so much as hinted at in the case 
of the millionaire. I went everywhere, 
was received everywhere, did every- 
thing, and before the year was out I 
had persuaded myself that I had forgot- 
ten. Before the year was out I knew 
that I should never forget. 

‘*It was long past midnight, and I 
was sitting alone in the smoking-room 
of the house on Pott’s Point, which I 
had bought after my grand coup, and 
where I have lived ever since. I hada 
houseful of men of the same type as 
myself, wild, reckless fellows, steeped 
to the lips in every form of vice, and 
some of them, I doubt not, with some 
queer stories behind them. But I was 
alone. My companions, wearied out 
with a long afternoon and evening of 
card-playing, dicing, and drinking, had 
one by one dropped off to bed, and I 
sat at the open window, for the night 
was warm, looking out upon the quiet 
waters of the bay, my thoughts running 
in no particular direction. Then, as I 
sat, suddenty rushed over me a wave of 
bitter regret that my life should be as it 
was, and at that moment I felt I would 
have given all my great wealth, yes, 
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even my life itself, could my hands once 
more be free from the stain of blood, 
Had I acted on that impulse, and gone 
there and then to the nearest magis- 
trate, confessed my crime, and subse- 
quently paid the penalty, I might, I do 
not know, have saved myself an eternity 
of suffering ; but I resisted, the impulse 
passed, and I grew hard and defiant 
once more. ‘No,’ I said to myself ; ‘I 
was strong enough to do the deed; I 
will not now be weak enough to cast 
away for a superstitious fancy the mate- 
rial benefits I have derived from it. 
Let me be honest with myself, and 
admit that the feeling which overcame 
me just now was not repentance, but a 
kind of remorse I must expect to feel 
occasionally, and which is bound to 
grow weaker every time I resist and 
overcome it. I should repent far more 
sincerely the confession of the crime 
than I am ever likely to do the committal 
of it, if I know myself at all.’ The 
moment for repentance, for atonement, 
passed, and I was delivered over into the 
hands of the tormentors. My emotion, 
though transient, had been deep, and it 
was with a shaking hand that I mixed 
myself a stiff glass of brandy-and-water, 
which I drained at a gulp. The fiery 
spirit dissipated the last vestige of my 
hesitation, and I turned to close the 
window. ‘Dead men tell no tales,’ I 
muttered, with my hand upon the sash, 
when, spoken as it were from the veran- 
dah immediately below me, I heard the 
words, very softly uttered, ‘It is time ; 
let us begin.’ ‘ Burglars,’ was my first 
thought as I sprang softly back . from 
the window, and possessed myself of 
my revolver. Silently I waited their 
entrance, being myself concealed behind 
the heavy folds of a thick curtain ; but 
no one came. Stealthily I crept to the 
window and peered out, my finger on 
the trigger, and every nerve on the 
alert. Bright moonlight illuminated the 
verandah, the lawn, and all down to 
the shrubberies that fringed the water’s 
edge, yet nothing was to be seen, nor 
did the faintest sound break the stillness 
of the night. ‘They have heard me 
and made off,’ I said to myself ; and, 
revolver, in hand, I slipped through the 
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window, 2nd made a tour of the gardens 
and outhouses without finding anything 
for my pains. Returning to the house, 
I entered, and having closed the win- 
dow, proceeded to put out the lights. 
As I turned to take up the bedroom 
candle, I started back with a cry of 
alarm, for a heavy body fell with a thud 
at my feet. That is to say, I saw noth- 
ing. but the sound was unmistakable. 
Then, before I had time to recover my- 
self, or even to wonder what it could 
mean, sharp and sudden and terrible 
arose acry. And then in a flash all was 
clear to me. I staggered back into a 
chair, and covered my face with my 
hands. But I could not shut out those 
awful sounds. All round the air was 
rent, even as it had been on that fatal 
night, with the most appalling chorus 
of shrieks and yells and groans, while I 
sat still and shivered, and waited for 
the end. ForI knew it could not be 
long before the frightful noise aroused 
the household, and then I should ex- 
plain everything, and — well I did not 
care, anything was better than this. So 
Isat and waited. For how long I sat 
there Ido not know, but, suddenly, the 
consciousness was borne in upon me 
that tomy tormented ear alone was this 
devil’s concert audible, and with the 
thought the sounds ceased, and silence 
once more fell on all around. Then, 
while still I could see nothing, I heard 
the voice of the man with whom I had 
had that desperate struggle before he 
finally succumbed. ‘George,’ said the 
voice, ‘you are growing forgetful. We 
are here to remind you that this day 
week will be the 20th September.’ The 
tones of the voice were low and very 
even, and except for the ghastliness of 
it all, there was nothing terrifying in the 
sound. YetI could not answer, though 
I strove to speak, and presently the 
went on. ‘ Your time has not 
come yet, George. Before it does we 
will teach you to remember. Thursday 
will be the 20th. We shall expect you 
in the cave. You will come, will you 
not ?? Then, dragged as it were from 
me without volition on my part, my 
voice issued from my lips, ‘ Yes, I will 
And then I knew no more. 


voice 


come,” 
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‘‘T need not go on. It is sufficient to 
say I have not forgotten. I kept the 
tryst, and passed through a night of 
such agonizing horror, that I wondered 
afterwards how I came ‘to retain either 
life or reason after it. I have kept 
both, however, during twenty miserable 
years, though now I feel it cannot be 
long before one or both will give way 
under the strain. But I am glad I have 
written this. It has strengthened me 
and comforted me. It may be had I 
written it, had I spoken earlier, had I 
stood at once confessed the most wicked 
as well as the most miserable of men, 
my punishment might have been the 
sooner over, and I might have been 
forsaken by those awful things, which 
for these twenty long and dreadful years 
have haunted me perpetually, never 
leaving me, and surely as the date 
comes round, forcing me on that dreary 
pilgrimage to the scene of my crime, 
there to spend one long night of terror 
and of horror on the spot where once 
and forever I fell. Men will wonder 
why I have resisted so long, why I 
have so long delayed to stand before 
them as Iam. I often wonder myself. 
Sometimes I think it is part of my pun- 
ishment, and yet, God knows, I have 
tried to atone. 

‘¢ Now, something tells me the end is 
very near. One more pilgrimage will I 
make, because I must, to that spot 
of blood-stained memories, and when I 
return, I will give myself up, and place 
this confession in responsible hands. 
And, when it is made public, and I, 
who have so long shrunk from facing 
the scorn and abhorrence of my fellow- 
men, stand confessed the sinner that I 
am, it may be that my tortured soul 
shall find rest and peace at last. 

(Signed) ‘‘ GEORGE WOODFALL.”’ 


We buried them all in the one grave,’ 
and Power read the burial service from 
his Prayer-book over them. Then, 
when we had piled a cairn of quartz 
upon them, we turned away, and left 
the dead alone. 


Note by the Rev. Charles Power. — 
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Now, while it would be idle and un- | The epigrams indeed, if apples at all, 
. profitable for us to inquire into, or|are rather the dusty apples of the Dead 
speculate upon, all we saw as we sat on | Sea than the pleasant fruit of the West- 
the bank of the creek, or upon the rea-|ern Isles; but Herrick’s ‘ Epithala- i 
sons why we saw it, still, two ideas} mia,’ odes whose sustained splendor 
strike me with such force that I cannot| gives them a high rank among his 1 
refrain from giving expression to them. | poems, because they sing of other mar- 

In the first place, it is evident that| riage-rites than those of rice and slipper, j f 
George Woodfall never came back from | have also tended to restrict the circle of 
that last miserable journey on which he | his readers in an age which prides itself 
set out shortly after writing his state-|on its modesty. Hence it has come é 
ment. Why was this? Was it—the|about that while the names of the ‘ 
idea is horrible —but was it that going | lovely ladies of the poet’s imagination, 
with his confession unmade, he was|—Julia, Dianeme, Electra, Perilla— f 
delivered into the power of the spirits | are widely known, those of the men and 
of darkness, to whom authority was | women whom Herrick treasured as his 

given to slay his body, and to torment | friends are all but forgotten, and the ; 
his soul for a season, till his crime | materials for constructing a picture of 
should in some way be brought to light ? | the society amid which the poet moved : 
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And, in the second place, were not our 
steps guided to the cave on that memo- 
rable night, in order that by us humble 
and unconscious instruments his con- 
fession might be found, that so, when 
the world that knew him as a man shall 
hear of George Woodfall’s crime, and 
perhaps condemn him utterly, his long- 
tortured soul may, as he himself puts it, 
find rest and peace at the last ? 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
HERRICK AND HIS FRIENDS. 

To all but his professed admirers 
Herrick is chiefly known by a little 
handful of lyrics, which appear with 
great regularity in the anthologies, but 
bring with them a very incomplete im- 
pression of their author’s personality 
and life. In the case of Herrick this is 
no great wonder. The same sensuous 
feeling which made him invest his 
friends with the perfume of Juno or 
Isis, sing of their complexions as roses 
overspread with lawn, compare their 
lips to cherries, and praise their silver 
feet, had also its other side. The un- 
lucky wights who incurred the poet’s 
wrath were treated in a fashion equally 
offensive to good taste and good man- 
ners. Norare these gruesome epigrams 
the only apples in the garden of Her- 
rick’s ‘* Hesperides” which have af- 
fronted the taste of modern readers. 





have been neglected and thrown aside. 

Like most bachelors Herrick set a 
high value upon friendship, and in his 
sedater middle age, when his poetry 
had lost something of its fire, he set 
himself to construct a poetic temple to 
commemorate the virtues of the men 
and women whom he most loved 
honored. Sometimes instead of a tem- 
ple he speaks of a book, sometimes his 
friends are his * elect,’’ his ‘* righteous 


tribe,’ language which recalls the 
‘“‘sealed of the tribe of Ben” of his 


favorite Jonson. Inclusion among them 
was clearly reckoned as an honor, and 
many of the poems in which it 
conferred were evidently written in re- 
sponse to solicitation, sportive or ear- 
nest as we may choose to think. These 
friends of his later days are not always 
very interesting. Many of them are of 
his relations, Herricks, or some of the 
innumerable Stones and Soames, well- 
to-do folk with whom the poet claimed 
cousinship through his mother, Julia 
Stone. Some of the outsiders are more 
to our purpose — John Selden the anti- 
quary, for instance, whose intimacy 
was no small honor, and Dr. Alabaster, 
who in his young days had become a 
convert to Catholicism while serving 
with Essex in Spain, but whose apoca- 
lyptic writings brought him into trouble 
with the Inquisition, from whose 
clutches he was glad to find refuee ina 
return to Protestantism and an Enelish 
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Mr. John Crofts, cup-bearer to | He bewailed the separation of the king 


living. 
the king, is another friend who brings |and queen, welcomed Charles to the 


with him a distinct sense of reality. 
Herrick calls him his ** faithful friend,”’ 
and their acquaintance was probably of 
long standing, for we hear of Crofts as 
in the king’s service a year or two be- 
fore the poet buried himselt in his 
Devonshire living, and on the other 
hand all these Wigrnc: pl 00g im- 


press us as having been written late in 


Herrick’s life. In his younger days 
Crofts himself may have been a rhyme- 
ster, for in the State papers there is a 
letter from Lord Conway thanking Wil- 
liam Weld for some verses, and ex- 
pressing a hope that the lines may be 
“strong enough to bind Robert Maule 
and Jack Crofts’? from evermore using 
some phrase unknown. Mr. Crofts 
seems to have had worse faults than this 
of using incorrect phrases, for a year or 
two later (1634) there is a record of a 
petition from George, Lord Digby, 
praying to be released from an impris- 
onment incurred for assaulting Her- 
rick’s friend under very irritating 
provocation. Jack had passed some 
insult on a lady under Lord Digby’s 
escort, had apologized, had boasted 
of the original offence, and when 
finally brought to book had interspersed 
remarks such as ** Well !”’ and ‘* What 


then?” in a manner which made 
caning seem too good for him. But 


this is the petitioner’s account, and 
Jack himself might have given a differ- 
ent version. 

Others of 
occasionally to 
into trouble. 
stance, chancellor of the diocese of 
Exeter, when first appointed was 
accused of having oppressed divers 
people with excommunications for the 
sake of fees ; but we hear of him after- 
wards as highly recommended by the 
deputy-lieutenants, and his early exac- 
tions must have been atoned to the 
king’s satisfaction, since the chancellor 
was thought worthy to be made a judge- 
marshal, and to receive the honor of 
knighthood. 

Many of Herrick’s poems bear refer- 
ence, direct or indirect, to the Civil War. 


Herrick’s friends seem 
have got themselves 
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| West in verse which sang the ‘“* white 


5 


omens’ of his coming, congratulated 
him on his taking of Leicester in May, 
1645, and composed an ode, ‘To the 
King upon his welcome to Hampton 
Court,’’ in which he took all too cheer- 
ful a view of the royal prospects. His 
book is dedicated to Charles II., and it 
contains also an adaress ‘‘ To Prince 
Charlie upon his coming to Exeter,’’ 
which probably refers to a visit in 
1645. Years before he had sung the 
prince’s birth in a pretty choral ode, 
taking note of the star which appeared 
at noontide when the king his father 
went to make thanksgiving at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Two other incidents in the 
west-country campaign inspired his 
muse, the taking and holding of Exeter 
by Sir John Berkeley, and the gallant 
victories won in Cornwall by Lord Hop- 
ton over very superior numbers. For 
the rest there is nothing in the ‘“‘ Hes- 
perides’’ to show that Herrick was a 





Dr. John Parry, for in- | 


| bigoted royalist. Utterances in favor 
|of the divine right of kings and the 
| duty of implicit obedience are not hard 
to find; but they are balanced by epi- 
grams which show a much more Parlia- 
mentary spirit, and it is often difficult to 
tell where Herrick is expressing his 
own sentiments, and where he is simply 
running into verse some sentence or 
phrase which happened to catch his 
attention. 

When the end came, Herrick, like 
many another country priest, was 
turned out of his living, shook the dust 
of Dean Prior off his feet, and re- 
turned contentedly to London, there to 
take his place in a little band of wits 
who were able to endure the gloom of 
the Presbyterian rule which then held 
the city in its grasp. He passed his 
‘¢ Hesperides ”’ and ‘** Noble Numbers ” 
through the press, made friends with 
young John Hall, then fresh from Cam- 
bridge but with a European reputation 
for cleverness ; addressed his *‘ hon- 
ored friend ’’ Mr. Charles Cotton, prob- 
ably the friend of Izaak Walton and 
translator of Montaigne; overpraised 
Leonard Willan, a wretched poet and 
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poem to the ** Lachrymz Musarum,’ 


Brome, all the wits of the day poured 
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dramatist, and contributed a curious | style, sometimes lapsing 


blank 
in| verse, and with one unvarying theme, 
which, under the editorship of Richard | —the need of a prompt remittance, 


into 


| His allowance was £40 a year (some 


forth their lament for the deaih of | £200 present value), probably paid out 


Lord Hastings in 1649. Then Herrick 
vanishes from our sight, and save that 
he returned to his living after the 
Restoration and died there at Dean 
Prior in 1674 we know no more of 
him. 

TLe mention of Herrick’s ‘*‘ Temple ”’ 
or ** Book”’ of his heroes has led us to 
gossip first of the less interesting half 
of his life which followed on his accept- 
ance of acountry living. The nine or 
ten years which passed between his 
leaving Cambridge and his retirement 
to Devonshire were probably the most 
poetically productive in all his career, 
and, from the glimpses which his poems 
give us, were certainly the gayest and 
most amusing. 

He had gone to the university unusu- 
ally late in life, in 1613, when he was 
already in his twenty-first year, that is 
to say, five or six years senior to the 
average freshman of those days. After 
his father’s suicide (for the fall from a 
window following immediately on mak- 
ing his will can hardly have been acci- 
dental, and was not so regarded at the 
time) the care of the poet and his 
brothers had devolved on their uncles 
Robert and William, and the latter, 
who was jeweller, goldsmith, and 
banker to James I., shortly after receiv- 
ing the honor of knighthood from the 
king, on September 25, 1607, accepted 
his nephew as an apprentice for ten 
years. Herrick’s appreciation of mate- 
rial beauty was so keen that the absence 
from his poems (so far as my memory 
serves me) of any striking allusions to 
goldsmiths’ work may perhaps be taken 
as evidence that during his apprentice- 
ship with his uncle he did not make any 
great progress in the craft. At all 
events he persuaded Sir William to ex- 
cuse him the last four years of his time, 
and betook himself to Cambridge, the 
poet’s university. 

Fourteen letters which he wrote to 
his uncle from his college still survive, 
all written in a high-flown rhetorical 





of the remnant of the £600 odd which 
came to him from his father’s estate. 
This of itself was no bad “ stipend,” to 
use the poet’s word, and from the tone 
of the letters we may guess that it was 
also supplemented by occasional gifts 
from his uncle and aunt. But it was 
apparently not paid regularly ; Herrick 
was frequently in pecuniary straits, and 
about 1616 he migrated from St. John’s 
to Trinity Fall in order to curtail his 
expenses, taking his bachelor’s degree 
from the latter college in 1617. 

It would be placing too touching a 
faith in undergraduate nature to attach 
much importance to the fact that the 
payments which Herrick requests were 
mostly to be made through booksellers, 
and that (save once when he confesses 
to having ‘‘ run somewhat deep into my 
tailor’s debt ’’) the need of books or the 
advancement of his studies are the pre- 
texts mostly given for his requests for 
speedy payment. But there is no 
reason to imagine that Herrick’s uni- 
versity career was an idle one. Tis 
poems show considerable traces of a 
knowledge and love of the classics. 
He translates from Virgil that charm- 
ing passage which describes the meet- 
ing of M®neas with Venus clad as a 
simple huntress, is full of Horatian 
reminiscences, borrows a few couplets 
from Ovid, adapts quite a number of 
epigrams from Martial, makes so much 
use of his Catullus that we may guess 
he knew a fair number of his odes by 
heart, quotes Cicero, turns a tag or two 
from Sallust and Tacitus, and had a 
very extensive acquaintance’ with 
Seneca. In Greek he takes a couplet 
from Hesiod as a motto for his ‘* Noble 
Numbers,” alludes to Homer, though 
his reference to Helen at the Scan 
Gate is perhaps rather from the ‘*‘ Love 
Letters’? of Aristenetus than the 
Iliad, translates some twenty lines of 
Theocritus into the pretty poem entitled 
‘** The Cruel Maid,’ knew something of 
the Planudean Anthology, and knew, 
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loved, translated, and imitated the 
yseudo-Anacreon. 

This brief survey of Herrick’s clas- 
sical studies may suffice to prove that 
he was no idler, and when he left the 
university and returned to town he 
must have been well able to hold his 
own with the best wits of the day. 
The well-known poem, on “ His Age,” 
“dedicated to his peculiar friend, Mr. 
John Weekes under the name of Post- 
humus,’’ contains in the printed ver- 
sion some vague reminiscences of their 
sportive days. In Egerton MS. 2725 
at the British Museum one verse of this 
poem assumes a much more specific 
form :— 


Then the next health to friends of mine 

In oysters and Burgundian wine, 

Hind, Goderiske, Smith, 

And Nansagge, sons of clune and pith, 
Such who know well 

To board the magic bow], and spill 

Almighty blood, and can do more 

Than Jove and Chaos them before. 


The identity of these heroes is not 
very easily determined. A friend sug- 
gests that Hind may have been John 
Hind, an Anacreontic poet and friend 
of Greene, and has found references to 
a Goderiske (Goodrich) and a Nansagge, 
of whom, however, only the names are 
known. Smith, despite the common- 
ness of the name, may almost certainly 
be identified with James Smith, a poet 
whose few verses sometimes strike a 
curiously modern note. Like Herrick 
he acted at one time as chaplain to a 
squadron sent to the relief of the Isle 
of Rhé, and like Herrick also became a 
Devonshire parson. He was, too, one 
of the editors and writers of the An- 
thology known as *‘ Musarum Deliciz,”’ 
and his colleague in that task, the gal- 
lant royalist sailor, Sir John Mennis, 
was aiso a friend of Herrick, who ad- 
dressed a poem to him. John Wicke or 
Weekes, the ‘* Posthumus” of hHer- 
rick’s verses, was another friend of 
Mennis and Smith, and also a country 
clergyman. The first poem in the 
‘*Musarum Delicie ”’ is addressed ‘*‘ To 
Parson Weeks ; an invitation to Lon- 
don.” ‘One friend ?” he is told — 


Why thou hast thousands here 
Will strive to make thee better cheer. 
Ships lately from the islands came 
With wines, thou never heard’st their 
name — 

Montefiasco, Frontiniac, 
Viatico and that old Sack 
Young Herrick took to entertain 
The Muses in a sprightly vein — 
an invitation which links together the 
names of all these topers. Weekes, 
however, so Antony Wood tells us, was 
a good preacher as well as a merry fel- 
low. His living was in Cornwall, but 
he added to it a canonry at Bristol. 
Herrick addresses two other poems to 
him ; one ‘‘a parzeneticall or advisive 
verse,’’ beginning, — 

Is this a life to break thy sleep, 

To rise as soon as day doth peep ? 

To tire thy patient ox or ass 

By noon and let thy good days pass, 

Not knowing this, that Jove decrees 
Some mirth to adulce man’s miseries ? 
lines which seem to show that Parson 
Weekes took the cultivation of his glebe 
somewhat too seriously. In the third 
poem heis again addressed as Herrick’s 
‘*neculiar friend,’ and having appar- 
ently come off better than most royal- 
ist parsons under the Commonwealth, 

is exhorted to hospitality : — 
Since shed or cottage I have none, 
I sing the more that thou hast one, 
To whose glad threshold and free door 
I may a poet come, though poor, 
And eat with thee a savory bit, 
Paying but common thanks for it. 


If Herrick made some friends among 
members of his own profession, his 
love of music probably procured him 
many more. He addresses poems to 
William and Henry Lawes, both of 
whom set verses of his to music; he 
alludes also to Dr. John Wilson, to 
Gaulthier, to Lanitre, and to Robert 
Ramsay, in terms of familiarity. The 
last named, who ‘“‘set’’ his version of 
the dialogue between Horace and Lydia, 
may have been a Cambridge friend, as 
he was organist of Trinity College 
(1628-1634). With another organist, 
John Parsons of Westminster Abbey, 
who died in 1623, Herrick must have 





| heen acquainted very shortly after his 
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return from Cambridge. 
the friendship remains in two charming 
little poems addressed to the musician’s 
daughters, Dorothy and Thomasine : — 
If thou ask me, dear, wherefore 
I do write of thee no more, 
I must answer, sweet, thy part 
Less is here than in my heart, 
are the lines which have given the 
elder sister immortality, while the at- 
tractions of the second are forever cele- 
brated in the couplet, — 
Grow up in beauty, as thou dost begin 
And be of all admired, Thomasine. 
Another family into which Herrick’s 
love of music was probably the key 
which gained him admission, was that 
of the Norgates. According to the 
** Calendars of State Papers,’? Edward 
Norgate the elder was in 1611 ap- 
pointed, in conjunction with Andrea 
Bassano, to the office of tuner of the 
king’s virginals, organs, and other in- 
struments ; and six-and-twenty years 
later we find him superintending the 
repair of the organ in the chapel at 
Hampton Court. His son, another 
Edward, was originally a scrivener in 
the king’s service, and was employed 
**to write, limn and garnish with gold 
and colors’’ the royal letters to a pic- 
turesque list of foreign potentates, in- 
cluding the Grand Signior, the king of 
Persia, the emperor of Russia, the 
Great Mogul and other remote princes, 
such as the kings of Bantam, Macassar, 
Barbary, Siam, Achee, Fez, and Sus. 
From scrivener he was raised to be 
clerk of the signet extraordinary, and 
thence to be Windsor herald, and to 
fill a variety of small offices of profit. 
Ilerrick addresses him as ‘*‘ the most 
accomplished gentleman, Master Ed- 
ward Norgate, Clerk of the Signet to his 
Majesty,”’ and remarks that 


For one so rarely tun’d to fit all parts, 


Evidence of | 





For one to whom espoused are all the arts, 

Long have I sought for, but could never 
see 

Them all concentred in one man but thee — 


a flattering tribute to the universality of | 
Norgate’s talents. 

We may pass now to some of Her- 
rick’s patrons. His relations with the 


his Friends. 


royal family we have already touched 
on, so nothing more need be said about 
them here. After the king, the Duke 
of Buckingham, whom he accompanied 
as chaplain to the Isle of Rhé, was 
probably the most influential of the 
poet’s protectors, and Herrick addresses 
an effusive poem to him, and a prettier 
one to his sister, Lady Mary Villiers. 
With the Earl of Westmoreland, him- 
self the author of a volume of verse 
(Otia Sacra), Herrick was probably 
on rather more intimate terms. He 
addresses poems also to the Duke of 
Richmond and Lennox, the Earl of 
Pembroke (Massinger’s patron), Ed- 
ward Earl of Dorset, Viscount Newark, 
and also to the viscount’s son, whom 
he calls ** Uztimus Heroum, or the most 
learned and the Right Honourable 
Henry Marquis of Dorchester.’? Joseph 
Hall, Bishop of Exeter (his diocesan), 
and Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, are the 
only episcopal recipients of his verses. 
He bespeaks the favor of the former for 
his book, while to the latter he ad- 
dresses a carol and a congratulation on 
his release from imprisonment, in which 
he speaks obscurely of some ill-turn 
which Williams had done him. The 
list of lesser men of rank, knights and 
baronets, among Herrick’s friends is of 
about the same length. Sir Simeon 
Steward, who competed with him in 
writing fairy poems, is still remembered 
by literary antiquaries, and Sir John 
Denham, whom he congratulated on 
his ‘* prospective poem’? (Cooper's 
Hill), is, of course, well known. But 
Sir Clipsby Crew, Sir Lewis Pem- 
berton, Sir Edward Fish, Sir Thomas 
Heale, Sir Thomas Southwell, and 
other worthy magnates of the day, 
now only survive in Hervick’s verse 
and the indices to county histories. 
Sir Clipsby Crew, to whom he ad- 
dresses five poems (besides two to 
his lady), was probably the most inti- 
mate of these friends, as Herrick speaks 
of him as ‘* My Crew,” “ My Clipsby,” 
and after telling him how he and his 
friends *‘ securely live and eat the cream 
of meat,’? quoting Anacreon and Hor- 
ace the while, bids the “‘ brave knight ” 
come to visit his cell, an invitation 
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which implies familiarity. Yet it is to 
be feared that with all these good 
knights Herrick held the Elizabethan 
relation of poet to patron rather than 
a purely equal friendship. Various 
verses to Sir Clipsby Crew, Sir Lewis 
Pemberton, Mr. Kellan, and others, 
show that Herrick loved to frequent a 
rich man’s table, and that when his 
own cellar was empty he was not slow 
to remind his friends that without Bac- 
chus song is impossible. Herrick’s 
ducal patrons probably repaid his com- 
pliments in broad pieces, and even a 
plain commoner, Master Endymion 
Porter, is commended for his liberality 
to poets, in that he ‘ not only praised 
but paid them too.”’ 

This Endymion Porter is the last of 
Herrick’s friends with whom we shall 
concern ourselves, and in many respects 
the most interesting of them all. Orig- 
inally in the service of Buckingham, 
he accompanied the duke and Prince 
Charles on their visit to Spain, and 
passed into the latter’s service some 
time in the year 1624 as a groom of the 
chamber. He made himself useful to 
the king in many ways, and as early as 
May, 1625, was granted a pension of 
£500 a year for life, and three years 
later was assigned the invidious oflice 
of collector of fines to the Star Cham- 
ber, ‘with a moiety of the fines he 
shall bring in.’? Porter was as full also 
of projects as Steele himself, and turned 
them, it would seem, to much better 
account. Thus we hear of ventures of 
his in ships called the Samaritan and 
the Roebuck, the latter of which proved 
so remunerative that the common sailors 
took £20 apiece as their share. He 
contracted to drain Somercoates Marsh 
in Lincolnshire, and complained to the 
Privy Council when his workmen were 
interfered with. In 1635he joined with 
Lord Conway in petitioning the king 
for a grant of a kind of inspectorship of 
silks, for which dues were to be levied 
and £100 a year paid to the Tréasury, 
the balance passing to the inspectors. 
Two years later Porter and his son 
George became deputies in the manage- 
ment of his Majesty’s posts. Then we 
hear of him as an assistant in the Cor- 
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poration of Saltmakers of Yarmouth, 
and a little later he is concerned in the 
erection of a lighthouse and harbor at 
Filey, near Flamborough Head. An 
invention for perfecting bar-iron with- 
out the use of Scotch coal was his next 
venture, and, having apparently ob- 
tained a patent for this, he prays the 
king for a grant of the forest of Exmoor 
in fee-farm with a tenure in socage and 
the liberty of disafforestation. Next 
year (1638) he was given the reversion 
of the surveyorship of petty customs 
in the port of London (Chaucer’s old 
post), and a little later on, with the 
Marquis of Hamilton, obtained leave 
from the king to examine all accounts 
made to his Majesty, and when they 
found any accountants to have deceived 
the king, to make what advantage they 
could, either by compounding with de- 
linquents of that kind or by prosecut- 
ing them, the king to have one-half the 
profit, and Porter and the marquis the 
other. Many accountants, we are told, 
came in and offered very considerable 
compositions, so much more grist to 
Porter’s ever busy mill. These grants 
and petitions, it must be confessed, 
shed but a sorry light on the way affairs 
were managed during the eleven years 
of Charles’s personal government, but 
Porter knew how to make himself a 
favorite with the king by purchasing 
him works of art, conducting negotia- 
tions with Rubens and other painters, 
and many similar services. The State 
papers which give us all these details of 
his business life tell us also some inter- 
esting scraps as to his taste in dress and 
at the table. He orders wine from 
abroad, and apparently uses his influ- 
ence to get it in duty free, while a 
friend gratefully informs him that he 
has tried the largest soles he ever saw, 
fried them and pickled them according 
to Endymion’s directions, and found 
them excellent. A husband who knows 
much about cookery does not always 
contribute to the easy digestion of 
family meals. If Endymion interfered 
much in this or other respects, he may 
probably have repented of it, for his 
wife, Olive, was plainly a little hot- 
tempered. While Endymion was ab- 
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sent in Spain the letters of husband and 
wife are full of pretty quarrels and rec- 
onciliations. ‘‘ Her will,’? he writes 
once, ‘‘ must be done, or else there will 
be but little quiet ;’’ and again: ‘I 
wish no more wrangling till we meet, 
absence being punishment enough. I 
beg you not to beat George [their eldest 
son], so much, unless he be very like 
me. Iwill never beat Charles for being 
like you.” But Mrs. Porter could be 
submissive as well as provoking. Her 
brother tells her that Endymion is very 
angry, and she writes that, ‘‘She did 
not think he could have been so cruel 
to have stayed so long away, and not 
to forgive that which he knows was 
spoken in passion. She knows not how 
to beg his pardon, because she has 
broken word with him before, but she 
hopes his good nature will forgive her, 
and that he will come home.’? Some 
day the temptation to piece together 
these married love-letters, with asketch 
of what can be found out as to this in- 
teresting man, will become irresistible. 
Here I must hasten to justify Porter’s 
appearance on the present occasion. 
Five of Herrick’s poems are addressed 
to him, all in the vein of a poet to a 
patron with whom he was on familiar 
terms. One I take to be an answer to 
a letter of condolence on the death of 
one of Herrick’s own brothers, though 
it is usually maintained that the death 
alluded to is that of a brother of Porter 
himself. The others are all sportive ; 
a letter in praise of a country life, a 
dialogue in which Herrick and Porter 
sing in turns the charms of country and 
court, and two encomiums on Porter’s 
liberality. 
Let there be patrons, patrons like to thee, 
Brave Porter ! poets ne’er will wanting be ; 
Fabius and Cotta, Lentulus all live 
In thee, thou man of men! who here dost 
give 
Not only subject-matter for our wit 
But likewise oil of maintenance for it. 


And again this quatrain, which calls up 
an amusing picture : — 

When to thy porch I come and ravish’d see 
The state of poets there attending thee, 
Those bards and [ all in a chorus sing 
Weare thy prophets, Porter, thou our King. 





As these verses remind us, Porter 
was a patron of many other poets be- 
sides Herrick, and by them also was 
duly besung. He was a patron, too 
(the trait is too delightful to be omitted), 
of the redoubtable Captain Dover, and 
in his capacity of groom of the bed- 
chamber, gave that worthy a suit of the 
king’s clothes to lend more grace to the 
celebration of the Cotswold games. 
But here, alas, we must bid farewell to 
him. There are yet others of Herrick’s 
friends of whom we would fain write, 
notably a group of charming ladies: 
Mistress Bridget. Lowman, to whom he 
wrote his ‘* Meadow Verse;”’ Mrs. 
Dorothy Kennedy, from whom he parted 
with so much sorrow ; the ‘* most comely 
and proper Mistress Elizabeth Finch ;”’ 
‘** Mrs. Catherine Bradshaw, the lovely, 
that crowned him with laurels ;”’ and 
last, but certainly not least, that ‘* Pearl 
of Putney, the mistress of all singular 
manners, Mistress Portman.’’ But 
these, alas, are as mysterious to us as 
Julia and Dianeme themselves. The 
gossip that has here been set down has 
been gleaned, painfully enough, from 
old records and registers, and even these 
seemingly inexhaustible treasures will 
not always yield the information we 
desire. ALFRED W. POLLARD. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE RIVIERA. 

THE approach of winter is again giv- 
ing the signal for that annual dispersion 
which has become one of the common- 
places of English life. The days when 
the British matron of the middle class 
took her stand by the at once proud and 
sagacious maxim of Miss Pross, that if 
she had been intended to cross the 
Channel Providence would not have 
had her born in an island, are far gone 
by ; and now the chief object of many 
of our countrymen seems to be to escape 
as often and for as long a time as pos- 
sible from their natural surroundings. 
Vain expectation! Wherever he wan- 
ders the modern rover finds that every 
place is monotonously and disgustingly 
like home. What exile from his coun- 
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try, says the poct, can fly from himself 
also? what British refugee can escane 
from the ever-encircling crowd of his 
compatriots, from the rigidly Britannic 
atmosphere that radiates from them — 
nay, even from the boiled mutton and 
Irish stew which, at least, he might 
have confidently hoped to have left be- 
hind him among the fogs of his native 
isle? The Briton is everywhere, a 
familiar object in all foreign parts, with 
his shooting-coat and his pipe, his golf 
and his lawn tennis, his beers and his 
spirits, and the execrable cookery which 
he has imposed upon the hapless hotel- 
keepers of a naturally wiser land. It is 
hopeless to try to escape from him. We 
knew a man once — it is not long since 
his adventurous career came to a quiet 
end in the calm, scholastic atmosphere 
of one of our greatest public schools — 
who, being of an ardent and daring turn 
of mind, went forth to seek his fortune 
in the most distant parts he could find, 
and ultimately entered the service of a 
native prince in a remote corner of In- 
dia. The maharajah, his master — we 
think he was a maharajah, but it 
doesn’t matter—raised him to great 
honor, and once sent him to meet the 
representative of a neighboring poten- 
tate 


To treat of high affairs touching that time. 


The two envoys were to meet on the 
frontier of the two States in a pavilion 
specially constructed for the purpose, 
and skilfully contrived so that each, on 
entering, should meet the other on ex- 
actly equal terms. Our friend entered 
with the grave and solemn demeanor 
befitting the occasion, and was con- 
fronted with a still graver and more 
solemn Oriental, who, however, at the 
sight of him, started, rubbed his eyes, 
and finally held out his hand with a 
shout of recognition, ‘‘ Why, Brown, 
old boy, how are you?’? They had 
been schoolfellows. But this was an 
extreme case. 

Yet, though it may be impossible to 
get free of the British social atmosphere, 
there is still reason to thank Providence 
that one can fly from the English 
weather. We would not say that this 
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is necessarily always an advantage. Is 
it not a matter of notoriety that one of 
the most talented of our American 
brethren deliberately chose England as 
a residence on account of its superiority 
in the matter of climate? But there 
are more desirable places than the Brit- 
ish Isles in the cold or rainy winter and 
the unutterably dismal spring. Few 
regions are specially cheerful at these 
times ; but we may say that, though an 
Arcadian climate is not to be expected 
anywhere, though the mistral cuts with 
a keenness unknown to the British east 
wind, though we have known the streets 
of Nice deep in snow at the end of 
February, though it rains at Mentone 
(on occasion) with a vigor and _ perti- 
nacity which would excite admiration in 
the West Highlands — yet it is a fact 
that from January to May at least, and 
sometimes from October to May, the 
sun does shine upon the Riviera with a 
power which is felt as well as seen, and 
to find which is worth travelling the 
thousand miles or so of railway. To be 
able merely to sit out in the sun and 
enjoy its heat without thinking of any- 
thing else, is peculiarly one of the pleas- 
ures of the Riviera in the beginning of 
the year ; perhaps an extra spice of en- 
joyment may be added for the cynical by 
a reflection upon the probable weather 
at home. 

The Riviera, in the sense in which 
the term is usually understood nowa- 
days, may be regarded as extending 
from Marseilles on the west side to 
Spezia on the east, though some would 
prolong it as far as Massa or even Pisa. 
It may be taken, however, for granted, 
that the ordinary visitor’s knowledge 
does not extend westwards beyond Tou- 
lon, nor does the country in which he 
is interested go much farther than San 
Remo to the east. There is a group of 
health-resorts in the neighborhood of 
Genoa, chiefly frequented by Germans, 
but they belong to a rather different 
class. In the limited district to which 
we have reduced the frequented part of 
the Riviera —something under a hun- 
dred and fifty miles of coastland —are 
many widely differing stations, marked 
by various distinct characteristics, and 
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worshipping various strange gods. For 
it is a peculiarity of this country that 
almost every prominent locality is pro- 
vided with a tutelar deity of its own. 
Nice is to some extent an exception, 
for Nice is blasé with all the greatness 
that is so familiar to it, and nothing less 
than the arrival of a Russian grand 
duke — or of Mr. Gordon Bennett — can 
produce the least effect there ; but re- 
spectable Nicgois have been known to 
contemplate suicide on hearing a report 
that the Prince of Wales would not be 
present at the battle of flowers. This, 
of course, occurred in the happy past, 
when the battle of flowers was some- 
thing of an event ; nowadays there are 
so many of them that no one but a soci- 
ety journalist has time to notice who is 
there and who is not. Cannes, looking 
back upon the past, reveres the mem- 
ory of Lord Brougham, but its most 
active interest in the present is appar- 
ently fixed upon the movements of Mr. 
Renshaw. Beaulieu pins its faith upon 
Lord Salisbury, while Valescure is 


stirred to its inmost depths when Mrs. 


Humphry Ward is expected. The 
neighboring St. Raphael still weeps 
over the lamented decease of M. Al- 
phonse Karr. At Mentone it is usual 
to raise one’s hat when pronouncing 
the name of Dr. Bennett; while no 
self-respecting person can stay a week 
at Bordighera unless enjoying the pa- 
tronage of Mr. George Macdonald. A 
certain knowledge to start with of the 
particular fetish of the district he in- 
tends to reside in will always be of use 
to the visitor; there are also other 
points of more material interest which 
we will try to lay before any one who 
has as yet so little knowledge of the 
Riviera as to be uncertain which por- 
tion of it he should choose. 

The most westerly health-resort is 
Hyeres, a small town of considerable 
antiquity, now much enlarged by the 
usual addition of villas and immense 
hotels, rather more than ten miles east 
of Toulon. It is the principal misfor- 
tune of Hyéres that it lies in a valley 
cunningly constructed by nature in the 
exact line of the mistral, the prevalence 
of which in that locality —it usually 
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| continues for almost exactly three days 


—makes life a temporary burden to 
those who are well enough to venture 
abroad in spite of it. After dry weather 
it is even worse, for the highroads then 
become very dusty, and the clouds of 
dust which sweep across the valley are 
intensely disagreeable to all, and some- 
what dangerous to those whose lungs 
are delicate. This danger may, how- 
ever, be escaped by going not to the 
town of Hyéres itself, but to the little 
group of hotels and villas, about a mile 
anda half south of Hyéres, which is dig- 
nified by the name of Costebelle. These 
lie snugly under the protection of a 
mass of low, wooded hills, bearing the 
general name of the Montagne des 
Oiseaux, which stands between them 
and the obnoxious north-west wind. 
The position in especial occupied by 
the three hotels is one of the most 
pleasant on the Riviera, lying well shel- 
tered on the southern slope of a small 
hill, the top of which is Crowned by the 
pilgrimage chapel of Notre Dame de 
Hermitage, and commanding a mag- 
nificent view, which, however, is per- 
haps best enjoyed from the pilgrims’ 
path on the flat summit. The chapel 
itself is of no special interest, crammed 
with the usual number of queer tokens 
of the gratitude of sick and unfortunate 
persons who have found relief through 
the intercession of Our Lady of the 
Hermitage, but contains one distinct 
curiosity for English visitors in the 
shape of a captured Union-jack, the 
history of which inquiring travellers 
may possibly find little difficulty in un- 
ravelling. We have never got any sat- 
isfactory information on the subject, 
but we should thiak it was probably the 
ensign of some merchant vessel. There 
was much fighting about these parts 
long syne, and many houses use old 
cannon-balls shot from British guns in 
the beginning of the century to adorn 
their gate-posts. The British visitor 
who is not pleased with such relics can 
turn his attention to the view. The 
rade or roadstead of Hytres, in which 
an old French man-of-war, used as a 
training-ship, usually lies, is at his feet, 
about a mile or so of meadow-land, 
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mostly redeemed marsh, and a small 
belt of firs and umbrella pines inter- 
vening between the foot of the hill and 
the seashore. The coast runs out in a 
gentle curve to the eastern horn of the 
bay at the rocky promontory of Bregan- 
con — the outermost spur of the Maures 
hills, probably capped with the peren- 
nial thunder-storm which always seems 
to be going on mm those regions ; while 
on the sea side the Iles d’Or form a 
picturesque outer barrier, Port-Cros and 
the Ile du Levant undistinguishably 
lumped together into one mass straight 
in front, Porquerolles to the right 
disappearing behind what looks like 
another island, the curious hammer- 
headed peninsula of Giens, bound to 
the mainland by a yet stranger isthmus. 
Two narrow strips of sand, one of 
which is just broad enough for a car- 
riage-road, with a great expanse of salt- 
marsh between, some three miles long 
and about half a mile broad, form the 
connecting link with Giens, which is 
worth a visit some day when it is not 


If 


very hot and there is little wind. 
these conditions are properly observed, 
the traveller, not having been entirely 


exhausted by the burning sun that 
usually beats with fierce vigor on that 
arid sand-road, and escaping with a 
more or less whole skin from the plague 
of flies which infests the marshes, may 
be finally able, after giving his hat to a 
native to hold, and lashing himself to a 
post for security’s sake, to enjoy the 
lovely view of Porquerolles, which the 
village of Giens affords. 

The salt-marshes themselves form 
not the least curious feature of the 
landscape, with their long rows of little 
wooden huts, which turn out on a closer 
inspection to be mere heaps of salt 
boarded round and roofed in ; when the 
salt is wanted, a portion of the roof is 
removed and as much as is necessary 
dug out with spades. That is as much 
as the winter visitor is likely to see of 
the practical life of the salt-marshes, 
the actual collecting and garnering of 
the salt taking place in the autumn, 
when the sun beats down on the heads 
of the unhappy workmen from the piti- 
less skies above, and shines back into 
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their eyes from the glittering mass be- 
low, and the watchful superintendent 
pays each man his wages to the last 
penny night by night, for God knows 
how many will be able to return to work 
in the morning! Few men’s eyes 
stand the fearful dazzling long, and 
blindness is generally accepted as one 
of the ills that flesh is heir to, like 
rheumatism or gout. Some lucky peo- 
ple are always safe from it, but the 
majority must take their chance. Be- 
hind these marshes, which swarm with 
water-fowl by the way, lies a large tract 
of grass-land, part of which affords 
galloping-ground for a small training- 
stable, and part we believe has been 
made into a golf-course, but of this lat- 
ter feature we can say nothing from 
personal experience. If it is worth 
while to take one’s clubs abroad at all, 
it is safe to conjecture that the Hyéres 
course cannot be much worse than the 
famous one at Pau. 

Inland to the west we have the pleas- 
ant wooded slopes of the Oiseaux, about 
which a great part of the visitor’s time 
will probably be spent. The one great 
delight of Costebelle is its absolute 
openness and the almost unlimited scope 
there is for exploration, or mere pur- 
poseless rambling, if it is preferred, 
through the pine woods of the Oiseaux, 
or the flowery meadows below; the 
flowers, it may be said, are one of the 
great glories of the Hyéres country, and 
it is a question which one is to admire 
most—the great fields of cultivated 
white hyacinth and narcissus which line 
the road to Carqueyranne, or the ex- 
traordinary wealth of wild flowers in the 
wilder corners of the uncultivated coun- 
try. The fame of the cultivated plants 
is not only local — Carqueyranne, which 
lies in one of the warmest and most 
sheltered nooks of the whole coast, 
being the place, par excellence, which 
supplies Paris with early vegetables ; 
but the visitor will find most pleasure in 
seeking out the wild flowers for himself, 
in which pursuit, as we have said, he 
can practically roam wherever he listeth. 
Trespassing is an unknown offence in 
these parts ; and if the mexperienced 
visitor’s wanderings lead him to the 
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very door of some secluded villa, he will 
satisfy all the prejudices of society by 
ringing the bell and asking his way back 
again. At least it used to be so; but 
we have some fears — speaking with the 
most dutiful humility —that this Arca- 
dian condition of affairs may not last 
long after her Majesty’s visit. The 
British snob, especially the moneyed 
snob —who is, next to the cultured 
snob, perhaps the most pestilent variety 
of the species —is rampant on the Rivi- 
era ; and there is no saying what atroci- 
ties in the way of buying, building, and 
enclosing may not be perpetrated to 
secure in absolute possession one square 
foot of earth where the royal donkey- 
trap has passed. 

-assing over a beautiful country, full 
of picturesque and interesting old towns, 
which lies to the east of Hyéres in the 
direction of St. Tropez, and, though 
now little known, will probably, when 
it is thoroughly opened up—as should 
soon be done, now that the new rail- 
way is completed — include several new 
health-resorts which will quickly be- 
come popular, — passing over, in fact, 
all the country of the Maures — we 
come to the next station known to the 
British tourist, that of St. Raphael. 
This little town, which is probably an 
offshoot of the very ancient city of 
Fréjus, a mile or two to the west, was 
first brought into notice by M. Alphonse 
Karr, and is now perhaps chiefly popu- 
lar as a bathing-station in summer, 
when many French visitors of such dig- 
nity as a republic allows honor it with 
their presence. In winter it is not gay. 
The situation is pretty, so is the view, 
commanding the whole line of coast, 
which here turns sharply to the south, 
as faras St. Tropez. There is a plage, 
which is a considerable distinction on 
this coast, where real sea-beaches are 
uncommon. The coast is strewn with 
splendid red porphyry rocks with green 
veins, in the sea and out of it. The 
town lies on the verge of the great 
Estérel forest. But we would hardly 
recommend our travelling friends to stop 
there. St. Raphael is not dull, it is 


melancholy. Grass grows in the streets, | 


We should not mind this in the oid 
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town ; but among the scanty new houses, 
in squares of which no more than one 
complete side, and perhaps half another, 
has ever been built, or ever will be built, 
it has an inexpressibly depressing effect. 
The first time we were at St. Raphael 
was in what appeared a fairly prosper- 
ous winter ; there were fourteen people 
in the hotel all told — three English, the 
rest French. After a day or two the 
landlord humbly approached the com- 
pany to entreat us, the season being so 
bad —it always is in these cases—to 
allow him to let the common drawine- 
room as part of a suite in order to 
secure an excessively advantageous ar- 
rival. We discussed the question in 
full table-d’héte, and finally agreed to 
accord our permission. We would use 
the smoking-room as a drawing-room 
instead —the present writer was the 
only smoker in the hotel. The smoking- 
room was about eight feet by four in 
dimensions, so that for sanitary reasons 
it was impossible to light a fire, though 
the weather was extremely cold. There 
was also a gap of some four inches be- 
tween the floor and the bottom of the 
door ; we stuffed it up fairly effectually 
with newspapers, but these had all to 
be removed every time the door was 
opened. Yet we suffered in silence, 
that our excellent landlord might gain 
thereby. It is this kind of memory that 
brings comfort to the sojourner in a 
sinful world. Recently we revisited the 
scenes full of these touching memories. 
The hotel was sadly changed ; our own 
bedroom had become a flaunting billiard- 
room, and new paint and new gilding 
obliterated many former landmarks, }ut 
of new gaiety, there were no sign-. 
We were entreated by a melanchol\ 
waiter to join the table-d’héte, and we 
did so. The table-d’héte was an En- 
glish lady of middle age, who prolonged 
her residence at St. Raphael chiefly on 
account of the coincidence of her eccle- 
siastical views with those entertained 
by the English chaplain. A few light- 
hearted French couples, possibly on 
their honeymoons, indulged in a gaiety 
that seemed somewhat forced at side- 
tables, but the general gioom was hardly 
lightened, 
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Still St. Raphael is an exceedingly 
pretty place, and very, very quiet. 
There are delightful excursions to be 
made into the forest ; and Fréjus, which 
is close by, has many interesting Roman 
remains, especially a small but wonder- 
fully perfect amphitheatre. Travellers 
who have not stopped in these parts 
may remember seeing the amphitheatre 
from the railway, from which the old Ro- 
man gate, called the Porte des Gaulois, 
is also visible. There is also, for those 
who can stand the mental strain, a more 
desirable residence in the little out-set- 
tlement of Valescure, which lies about 
two miles from St. Raphael, snugly 
concealed in the recesses of the for- 
est — 


The world forgettimg, by the world forgot. 


Mr. Gladstone’s visit was resented here 
as the intrusion of a frivolous outsider. 
In the one or two hotels, backed by a 
handful of villas, plain living and high 
thinking is said to be the rule. We are 
not so sure of the plain living, for the 
higher culture denies itself little ; but 
the thinking is said to be of Himalayan 
loftiness. 

It is a great contrast to descend from 
the sublime regions of Valescure to the 
mundane and frivolous atmosphere of 
Cannes. To the majority of English 
travellers Cannes is the centre of the 
Riviera, and to the more youthful and 
vigorous it probably approaches the 
ideal of an earthly paradise. Every- 
thing at Cannes is English, even to the 
very language. There are numbers of 
people, not only visitors but natives, 
who speak French quite well; but it is 
always safest to address a person of 
whom one has no previous knowledge 
in English. The same influence possi- 
bly extends to the cookery, as we can 
never recollect having had a good din- 
ner at Cannes ; but the youth who thor- 
oughly enjoys the privilege of playing 
lawn tennis all day and dancing all 
hight, is comparatively indifferent to 
such gross creature-comforts. As re- 
gards the place itself, it would be an 
insult to the popular intelligence to at- 
tempt any description of Cannes ; but 
it may be said that, thouzh the Golfe de 
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la Napoule, backed by the fine Estérel 
hills, the slopes of which run sheer 
down into the sea, is really beautiful, 
and though the Rade de Cannes, 
crowded as it usually is with pleasure- 
boats, is lively and pleasant to behold, 
there is nothing so very striking in its 
appearance. There are plenty of pretty 
villas with beautiful gardens which 
must be a source of great enjoyment to 
the owners and occupiers ; but the ex- 
tent to which the country is built over 
and enclosed, renders it less pleasant 
for the unattached, and especially the 
pedestrian rover. Nor is it, we believe, 
a specially good station for invalids, at 
least for those with weak lungs ; cer- 
tainly that is the published opinion of 
Dr. Hassall of San Remo, perhaps the 
most distinguished medical authority 
on the Riviera, who, however, regards 
it as ‘*well suited for children and 
elderly people.”’ The islands, though 
not specially picturesque, are of some 
considerable interest, especially St. Ho- 
norat, once the site of a great monas- 
tery, which was long the special nursery 
of French prelates. Ste. Marguerite, 
the other island, has lost much through 
the paring down, by the objectionable 
race of modern historical critics, of the 
good old legend of the Man in the Iron 
Mask. Not that we believe in the mis- 
erable, pointless story which they would 
impose upon us; we hold fast to the 
far more trustworthy details given by 
Alexandre Dumas, and believe that the 
Man in the Iron Mask—we would go 
to the stake for it that it was iron and 
not black velvet — was the twin-brother 
of Louis XIV. who was brought there 
in acage by D’Artagnan, that he wrote 
accounts of his case upon silver plates 
and threw them out of the window, and 
that Athos and Raoul de Bragelonne 
picked them up. If these critics must 
be meddling with the legends of Ste. 
Marguerite, how much better they 
might have been employed in attempt- 
ing to infuse some poetry into the, as 
it stands, prosaic story of Marshal Ba- 
zaine’s escape, the scene of which 
unheroic episode is also pointed out to 
visitors. 

Undoubtedly, Cannes has its good 








points. The shops of the Rue d’ Antibes 
alone would go far to redeem it from 
the charge of appearing uninteresting 
to the visitor who has other amuse- 
ments in life besides dancing and tennis- 
playing. There is golf also now, and 
though we have never seen the course, 
it should be a decent one, unless it has 
been very badly chosen, for there is 
plenty of suitable ground. The old- 
silver and other curiosity shops are 
places where it is easy to spend money 
not wisely but too well. More suitable 
for this purpose, however, are the pot- 
teries of Vallauris, a pleasant little 
town on the low hills above the Golfe 
Jouan, about five or six miles off. It 
is a very nice drive to take; you can 
go by the coast road and return by the 
Corniche de Cannes or vice versd, and 
you can form a resolution beforehand 
to commit no extravagances at the pot- 
teries ; it will come to much the same 
whether you do or not. It is worth 
noting that it is possible to lunch at 
Vallauris, not only at the well-known 
Observatoire, which, we believe, is not 
always open, but in the town itself. 
The present writer has done so, and 
with great success ; his memory still 
dwells fondly upon the omelette aux 
pommes de terre frites, a dish perhaps 
not much in vogue, but an excellent 
one. A messenger.should be sent from 
the pottery on arrival, to give warning 
that the banquet is to be prepared, or 
the exhausted visitor may find nothing 
to eat ; the time occupied in seeing and 
buying wili cover all the preparation 
required. 

Besides Vallauris, Cannes has at 
least two places in its immediate neigh- 
borhood which claim to be regarded as 
separate health-resorts. Grasse, at any 
rate, would claim that title, and with 
reason. It has the great advantage of 
being the one high place about the 
Riviera ; the height is not very remark- 
able —about two thousand feet above 
the sea; but even that is something in 
this country. There are some beautiful 
drives which can be taken from Grasse, 
and there is a fairly interesting old 
town ; Fragonard the painter was born 
here, and there are some of his pictures 
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to be, visited by those who admire 
them. The view is considered fine, 
and certainly commands a considerable 
expanse of country ; but it wouid be 
more interesting if there was anything 
particular to see. We have met with 
other views of this kind ; one in French 
Flanders we specially remember, and 
another in the kingdom of Hanover, 
where one saw a really remarkable 
amount of the earth’s surface without 
any single detail which could possibly 
interest the spectator. However, at 
Grasse there is the sea in the distance, 
and perhaps more besides ; her Majesty,, 
as we all know, has been at Grasse, and 
saw Corsica from there on the very even- 
ing of her arrival. Other people may 
be equally fortunate ; we ourselves have 
never seen Corsica from any point on 
the Riviera, and never expect to. With 
all these natural advantages, Grasse is 
usually about as lively as ditch-water 
and as exhilarating as an American 
philosophical novel. Nor, it may be 
added, is it celebrated for the modera- 
tion of its prices. 

Antibes is as great a contrast to Grasse 
in position as can be imagined, though 
in dulness it might prove a formidable 
competitor. We are not speaking of 
the old town of that name, which is 
charming to behold, rejoices in a fort 
of obsolete picturesqueness, built by 
Vauban, and swarms with soldiers. 
The visitor who has any regard for his 
health shuns the town, whose sanitary 
arrangements are hardly more up to 
date than the fort, and goes farther out 
on to the long, low peninsula known as 
the Cap d’Antibes, which is occupied 
by a huge, expensive hotel, some small, 
cheap ones, and a sprinkling of villas. 
If there was to be a general redistribu- 
tion of property, we should certainly 
choose as our share Mr. Wylie’s beau- 
tiful villa by the sea, with its matchless 
view of Cannes and the Estérels ; but 
having no prospect of this consumma- 
tion, we can resign ourselves to fortune, 
after the manner of Mr. Labouchere, 
and depreciate the Cap d’Antibes with 
a free conscience. Its advantages are 


'twofold : on a clear day it enjoys a fine 


view of the Alps, and it possesses a 


sentient: 
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pine wood in which the stranger can | 
more or less wander without fear of 
losing himself, as it is never possible | 
to get far away from the outer edge. 
Beyond this we know of nothing to 
recommend it. 

Between Antibes and Nice are no 
places of resort for the foreigner, at 
least none that he has yet found out. 
It is curious, considering how the 
Riviera is yearly overrun, what scanty 
knowledge one finds among its frequent- 
ers of the country round about, and the 
many little gems of natural beauty or 
antiquity that it contains. The Hinter- 
land, as it might be called, remains 
practically unexplored by any but the 
most pig-headed of antiquaries or art- 
ists. There is perhaps no more re- 
markable instance of this fact than is 
presented by the small tract of country 
lying between the mass of low hills 
stretching broadly from Antibes to 
(Grasse and the Var. Most people have 
noticed it passing the little station of 
Vence-Cagnes and the picturesque vil- 
lage which rises above it, wondering 
perhaps vaguely whether it was Vence 
or Cagnes, or whether the whole was 
merely a double name after the manner 
of Villers-Cotterets ; but few take the 
trouble to see whether there is anything 
worth visiting here. As a point of 
fact Cagnes, which is within easy driv- 
ing reach of Nice, is one of the most 
attractive little towns of the coast, 
clean and bright, with comfortable 
houses and well-ordered gardens that 
speak of prosperity, and yet a pleasant 
old-world air about all, of a town that 
has not materially changed through 
many vicissitudes of history from the 
time when the peaceful olive and vine 
growers of the country crowded their 
first rough dwellings round the old 
Grimaldi castle, under the protection of 
the one name which the Saracen pirates 
feared. The hill on which it is built 
rises out of a pleasant land of orange- 
groves and green fields, through which 
the littie river of Cagnes winds away 





towards the sea, talking perpetually to 
itself in a subdued but cheerful tone. | 
From here it is, perhaps, that the old | 
grey walls and brown-tiled roofs group | 
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themselves most picturesquely ; but it 
is worth while to climb the steep, clean 
street to the little place at the top, 
where the grim old square tower still 
looks out defiantly over the country it 
has guarded so long. A pleasant-look- 
ing serving-man looks out at the door 
and asks if the visitor would like to see 
the interior ; it is just possible he might 
be allowed todo so asafavor. It after- 
wards appears that this favor is granted 
to most people. But the interior is 
well worth seeing, a delightfully cool, 
triangular court, something in the style 
of a Spanish patio, with a pepper-tree 
and a profusion of Banksia roses occu- 
pying the centre, with open galleries 
round it on each story. There is the 
drawing-room, too, to see, once a hall 
of some pretensions, with a great mar- 
ble mantelpiece, crowned by the arms 
of the Grimaldi, into the centre of 
which the new owner —who_ bought 
the castle at a sale for next to nothing, 
but has spent great sums in restoring 
it—has introduced, with more family 
affection than artistic taste, figures in 
relief of his wife and himself. Te has 
also restored Carlone’s painting of the 
fall of Phaethon on the ceiling, — ‘‘ un 
monsieur,’’ explained our guide, im- 
proving upon the rude mythology of the 
ancients, ** qui voulait 4 tout prix visi- 
ter Jupiter Vous voyez,’ he added 
impressively, ‘‘qu’il est puni de son 
audace.”’ 

From Cagnes the road to Vence 
trends away upwards towards the line 
of hills which form the boundary of the 
Hinterland, first through a_ secluded 
valley bordered by fir-trees and rough 
scrub, and, higher up, through a more 
cultivated district of olive-groves .and 
flower-gardens, chiefly roses of a finer 
class than those which grow in such 
profusion nearer the coast. The quaint 
little hill-town of St. Paul du Var starts 
suddenly into view on one side, still 
stolidly fenced in by its medieval walls, 
though increased now by the inevitable 
suburb which more peaceful times have 
permitted to establish itself beyond the 
fortifications, and again a glimpse is 
“aught onthe other side of the pictur- 
esque hamlet of La Gaude, the centre 
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of one of the choicest vine-growing 
districts of the neighborhood, whose 
wine is held to rival even the famous 
Bellet, dear to the soul of the Nicois 
toper. When Vence itself comes into 
sight, it has a certain false air of mag- 
nitude and importance, due probably to 
the way it spreads across the valley, 
but it is a busy little place beyond any- 
thing one would expect in this nook of 
the mountains. ‘* Vence, c’est une 
ville de commerce,”’ was the indignant 
reply of an inhabitant to some hesitat- 
ing inquiries as to the character of the 
restaurants to be found in so small a 
place. The main street of the town of 
the present day runs outside the old 
walls, and bears a strong resemblance 
to the high street of many French pro- 
vincial towns ; it is full of life and mo- 
tion, especially when there is a fair 
going on in the Place, and will, no 
doubt, be even more so when the new 
railway is completed which is to connect 
Nice, by way of Vence and Grasse, 
with Digne, and so with: the Grenoble 
and Sisteron line, thus forming an addi- 
tional means of communication either 
with Lyons or Marseilles, which would 
be less exposed in time of war than the 
present coast railway. 

It is only necessary to go through one 
of the gates in the old wall to get into a 
more peaceful atmosphere. Old Vence 
is much as it has been for ages, the 
outside walls into which the houses are 
built being almost intact, and the inte- 
rior showing few if any signs of mod- 
ern changes. The old palace of the 
Seigneurs de Vence, however, is almost 
lost among its humbler neighbors, only 
the massive tower which formed its 
stronghold giving it any distinctive char- 
acter from the outside. Within isa mar- 
ble staircase, supported by a graceful 
twisted column, but it leads in appear- 
ance only to the offices of some country 
notaries and minor officials, who have 
honeycombed the halls of forgotten 
greatness with their little dens. A 
large placard over a closed door in the 
basement announces to the public that 
““M. le Percepteur est en tournée” a 
raid most probably as formidable in 
its way to the surrounding peasantry 
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as any marauding expedition of the 
fiercest Lord of Vence in the days of old. 
Such is modern progress. The great 
church, once of cathedral rank, retains 
its character more distinctly, though 
like most churches in this country, it is 
so much built in with houses round it 
as to make it at first rather difficult for 
the stranger to find. But the interior 
is still as stately as it was in the days 
of St. Lambert, when the Bishop of 
Vence stood high among the ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries of Provence. The 
church is of considerable interest ; part 
of it was once a Roman temple, and it 
contains some beautiful relics of an- 
tiquity, especially the fine old font. 
Perhaps the most singular feature is the 
disposition of the choir in a gallery fac- 
ing the altar at the opposite end of the 
church, where the organ is usually 
placed. The aspect of this is strange 
enough, even when the stalls are empty, 
but when they are tenanted by qui de 
droit must be more striking still. This 
latter spectacle, however, we were not 
fortunate enough to see, though we 
did assist at the celebration of vespers 
among a large congregation, chiefly con- 
sisting of old women. Perhaps there 
are no canons now to fill up the dark 
background of the carved oak stalls ; 
there is no bishop certainly nowadays, 
and Vence has only the consolation of 
knowing that its ecclesiastical superior 
is not seated at any of the mushroom 
big towns of the coast, but in the still 
more ancient city of Fréjus. 

A pleasant walk runs along the north 
side of the outer wall, with quaint 
glimpses back, through the many gates, 
of the old houses within, and the great 
trees which rise suddenly from among 
them here and there from the centre of 
some quiet little place or some nook of 
sequestered garden. Over against us, 
on the other side of the valley, begins 
the great line of cliffs that stretches 
away from here with one break to the 
valley of the Var. The visitor who 
returns by the St. Jeannet road passes 
all along the line, from the Rocher de 
Vence, on which there are some very 
remarkable ruins, among others those 
of a castle of Knights Templars —au 
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order whose comparatively recent foun- 
dation in the eleventh century causes 
its relics to be viewed with little interest 
by the people of Vence —by the Roche 
Blanche, an immense mass of white 
limestone which seems almost toppling 
over into the valley and the Rocher 
Noir, to the Rocher de St. Jeannet, a 
magnificent bluff, the form of which at 
least is familiar to every one who has 
made his way up to the very lowest 
height in the neighborhood of Nice. 
Even from Cimiez it is a prominent 
object. The quaint little village of St. 
Jeannet lies below it, but high above 
the road. It is worth a visit, though 
differing little from many other small 
towns of the kind. Between the St. 
Jeannet bluff and the Rocher Noir runs 
a deep gorge, through which comes, 
foaming and rushing from its mountain 
source, the little river of Cagnes with 
an almost Alpine impetuosity, strangely 
unlike the quiet, even flow of the gentle 
little stream we observed down below. 
The St. Jeannet road commands a fine 
view, too, of the hills round Nice and 
the back of the chain that runs from the 
Mont Boron to the frontier, each sev- 
eral peak crowned with a grim-looking 
fort that gives some unpleasant sugges- 
tion of the scenes which the smiling 
country beneath may witness in the 
not distant future. We had a driver 
once on this road who impressed his 
opinions — which were strong — upon 
us in respect of these forts. It was 
scandalous to spend so much money on 
things that did no good. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson could hardly have spoken more 
warmly on the subject. He was not in 
the least patriotic. ‘‘If the Germans 
were to attack us,’”’ he declared, ‘‘ I for 
one would give myself up for lost at 
once. I would surrender immediately.” 
Perhaps he was of those who regret the 
time when Nice was Italian. Most 
Nicois, however, seem to be of another 
mind, ‘* We are all French now,” said 
another gentleman of the same profes- 
sion ; *¢ there is an Italian party still, but 
it is all composed of the rich. They 
want to be Italian so that they may 
keep the poor in slavery, as they always 
do in Italy.” Poor Italy! No doubt 














our friend had got his information from 
some republican orator, who probably 
knew the lie he was telling. Francy 
has never forgotten or forgiven the way 
in which Napoleon III.’s scheme of 
giving semi-freedom to a weak, divided 
Italy, which must remain at its powerful 
neighbor’s beck and call, was frustrated 
by Italians who ventured to think for 
themselves. 

There is another road to the coast 
from Vence to diversify the return jour- 
ney, which lies over the low hills on the 
right bank of the Var. The beautiful 
valley through which that river runs is 
spread out before us as we pass with all 
its varied features, the little grey vil- 
lages dotted along the hills that rise 
above its banks, — Gattitres, perched 
onashelvying slope farther up on the 
same side, the beautifully situated As- 
premont opposite, nestling into a little 
nook of hill behind the Mont Chauve, 
and many another, —the grand white 
range of the Maritime Alps showing 
itself through many gaps of the lower 
hills, and farther down towards the 
sea, the smiling coteaux of the Bellet 
wine-country. There is yet another of 
these old-world villages on the road to 
the coast, St. Laurent du Var, on the 
very bank of the river; and then we 
come to the new Var bridge, the great 
highroad daily traversed by Mr. Gordon 
Bennett’s coach, which runs between 
Cannes and Nice, through perhaps the 
most uninteresting country in the 
Riviera, and modern civilization gener- 
ally. But the backwoods are not half 
exhausted even in this little tract of 
country. We have not mentioned, for 
instance, the charming excursion to the 
pretty village of Villeneuve-Loubet, in 
the lovely valley of the Loup, which is 
within easy walking and still easier 
driving distance from the Vence-Cagnes 
railway station, on the road from the 
latter place to Grasse. It should be 
remembered, however, that this expedi- 
tion should not be undertaken before 
May, or at least the end of April, as the 
landscape is much improved when the 
trees are clothed in the fresh green of 
early summer. Many of these places 
differ considerably according to the 
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time when they are visited; to take 
another instance, the stranger who goes 
to see the Vallon des Fleurs at Nice at 
any time later than February will be 
grievously disappointed. 

Of Nice itself we can hardly suppose 
any description to be necessary. Every- 
body has been at Nice at one time or 
other, and the ten miles of coast be- 
tween it and Monaco are as well known 
to a large proportion of the English 
people as Piccadilly is. The society at 
Nice, however, shows by no means 
such a preponderance of English as we 
find at Cannes, the French and Russian 
elements being each individually 
stronger, and in combination suflicient 
to eclipse the Britannic contingent ; 
but those who yearn for the society of 
their countrymen will always find 
enough of them to swear by, supple- 
mented by a plentiful sprinkling of 
Americans, who muster very strong 
here. The thoughtful government of 
the United States was for some time in 
the habit of sending yearly a man-of- 
war to lie in Villefranche harbor during 
the season, solely for the purpose of 
giving dances and entertainments of 
various kinds on board to the American 
visitors at Nice and their friends. It is | 
to be regretted that her Majesty’s min- 
isters have never seen their way to 
emulating this act of genuine patriotism, 
which, however, we believe, has now 
been intermitted even by the American 
authorities. Nice is also the western 
limit of the German traveller on the 
Riviera, who is seldom found, at least 
in a wild state, at any less cosmopolitan 
resort on the French side. At Monaco 
he is seen to great advantage, and is 
commonly found in large numbers at 


Mentone, which touches the Italian 
frontier. Farther west it is not consid- 
ered advisable to adventure. Those 


who seek German society can enjoy it 
to the full in every Italian health re- 
sort. 

One of the most important points for 
those who think of staying at Nice to 
consider is the quarter in which they 
should take up theirabode. We cannot 
advise any one who goes there for any | 
purpose but pleasure to select any one 
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of the hotels on the Promenade des 
Anglais, which are, moreover, like those 
on the Quai Masséna and Quai St. Jean 
Baptiste, extremely dear. The most 
robust invalids will be safer in the Cara- 
bacel quarter, which is well sheltered 
and has a warm exposure, if they do 
not think it better to retreat quite into 
the country to Cimiez or St. Barthé- 
lémy, or some such sunny corner. For 
villas, Cimiez is usually recommended, 
but we rather think that a better choice 
may be made among those which lie on 
the western slope of the hills running 
from the Observatory to the promontory 
of Mont Boron. There has never yet 
been a hotel in this latter region, but 
we believe that one is to be erected 
in time for this season on the Mont 
Boron, just behind Sardou’s unfinished 
theatre, facing the new boulevard which 
runs across the slope from the Potteries 
to the old Villefranche road. The cli- 
mate of Nice is sharper than that of 
most of the Riviera stations, and is en- 
livened by a wind which comes straight 
down from the Maritime Alps, and is 
supposed to possess some such revivify- 
ing qualities as are found in the boasted 
atmosphere of Davos Platz or the En- 
gadine. Those who would like to enjoy 
this wind should certainly choose the 
Mont Boron to live upon; others who 
prefer a more sheltered locality will do 
better at Cimiez or Carabacel. The 
walks and drives are specially desirable 
in the neighborhood of Nice, which has 
an unwonted extent of open country 
behind it. The Vallon des Fleurs, the 
Val Obseur, and Falicon, are known to 
every casual excursionist, but they in 
no way exhaust the capabilities of the 
district. There is the pleasant valley 
of the Magnan, from which one may 
ascend to St. Romain and the Bellet 
country. At St. Romain we have seen 
immense red anemones growing in pro- 
fusion, of which the natives invited us 
to pick our fill, though anemones are 


universally recognized as articles of 


commerce, and the Nicois holds it his 


duty to make all he possibly can out of 


every visitor — small blame to him, hon- 
est man ! considering the nuisance they 
must be to him. But the Bellet people 
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are more primitive, and the only draw- 
back among them is that so few can 
speak French intelligibly. Look not, 
however, too constantly on the wine of 
Bellet, either when it is red or when it 
is white. The latter generally is most 
appreciated at first, but we think the 
former proves the better when one is 
accustomed to it. Both are rather heady. 
Then there is the Val de Barla and the 
Val de la Mantega, St. Philippe and St. 
Pierre, the Paillon valley itself, and the 
little towns in and around it — Drap 
and Trinité, Peille, Peillon, and Lagnet. 
There is no end to the pleasant expedi- 


tions in the neighborhood of Nice. The 
town itself is as fullof attractions. You 


can ramble about in the Old Town if 
you have an antiquarian turn; knock 
about the port if you are of a nautical 
disposition, and confer with the boat- 


men as to when the Namouna is ex-| 


pected or what has become of the 
Lancaster Witch ; you can walk or ride 
on the Promenade des Anglais, listen to 
the band in the Public Garden, spend 
all your money in the shops of the Quai 
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Villefranche as one comes round the 
Mont Boron is at least the most beauti- 
ful on the Riviera, with the possible 
exception of the little bay of Porto Fino 
on the farther side of Genoa; nor do 
we know of anything to surpass it else- 
where, unless it be the glorious prospect 
of the Bosphorus, the Golden Horn, 
and the Sea of Marmora, which is en- 
joyed from the cemetery of Scutari, the 
most perfect spot we have ever seen. 
We have not much fear of contradiction 
about Villefranche, from the traveller 
of unprejudiced mind who comes upon 
it suddenly on a fine morning as he 
turns the corner of the Monaco road — 
or, still better, of the route forestitre 
higher up — and looks down on the deep 
blue bay with its steep, rocky sides, the 
pleasant peninsula of the Cap Ferrat — 
like a sea-monster with a broken back, 
profane people will say — the barrier of 


{rocks behind Beaulieu, which look so 


St. Jean Baptiste or the Avenue de la) 
Gare, make yourself ill on cakes, pains | 
de fore gras, ete., at Rumpelmayer’s, | 


play at petits chevaux in the Casino, hear 
a good opera well performed at the 
Opera-house, and generally indulge in 
mild dissipation. If not mildly inclined, 
you can also, especially in Carnival time, 
kick up your heels to any extent that 
you think proper. There are plenty of 
gambling clubs at Nice, where you can 
lose your money and get cheated into 
the bargain ; the latter privilege cannot 
be enjoyed at Monte Carlo. The Car- 
nival is perhaps not in its palmy days, 
but the shows are as elaborate and the 
balls and redoutes as uproarious as ever. 
Speaking of the Carnival, it is as well 
to warn visitors, especially ladies, not 
to venture into the streets on the con- 
fetti days unless provided with masks 
and other defensive armor, as people 
in every-day dress, gong about their 
ordinary business, are apt to be roughly 
handled by the mob of maskers. 

Going from Nice eastward we come to 
one of the most lovely pieces of coast in 
Europe ; the first glimpse of the bay of 





strangely like a cardboard stage back- 
ground, the great bare hills behind, and 
the air of calm and peace which extends 
over all. Illusive peace, we are bound 
to admit; however smiling the land- 
scape, if we may be permitted slightly 
to alter a couplet of the immortal Bon 
Gaultier : — 


| A holy calm sensation, one, in fact, of per- 


| 


fect peace, 
Suits as well its real condition as the thought 
of Christmas geese. 


It is a most unpeaceful locality. Ville- 


|franche simply teems with preparations 
‘for war ; soldiers are forever exercising 


on its Place d’Armes, and the harbor 
usually holds some half-dozen venom- 
ous-looking torpedo-boats. Occasionally 
the whole Mediterranean squadron lies 
in the bay, which is very deep and can 


| . ‘ 

| accommodate a considerable fleet. Some 
| people think this adds to the beauty of 
|the view ; and we might agree, would 


the French navy occasionally intermit 
the practice of airing their linen in the 
rigging. But an ironclad which looks 
like a gigantic towel-horse is really not 
a picturesque object. Another element 
of unrest is supplied by the incessant 
train of carriages which sweep along 
the road from Nice to Monaco all day 


‘long, usually driven at a headlong pace, 
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which makes them as dangerous to the | 
passers-by on the road as the dust | 
they raise is disagreeable to everybody. 
There is not a dog living on that road 
who has four sound legs ; fortunately 
they get used to accidents. We knew 
one little dog who had had three legs 
broken, and yet could enjoy himself in 
his simple way — he was then in a hum- 
ble station of life—and would even 
walk across the road on his hind legs 
when he saw a friend approaching on 
the other side. By a sudden and unex- 
pected revolution in his fortunes he is 
now rich and respected ; but that, as 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling would say, is an- 
other story. 

In the many villas of quiet and sedate 
aspect, who shall say how many of the 
visitors are exhausting their brains and 
destroying their peace of mind by cal- 
culations for a system which shall really 
not break down this time at Monte 
Carlo? Even the kindly people of the 
land are not tranquil. Some years ago 
this peaceful-looking country was torn 
by a desperate feud such as had not 
been known since the days of the Sara- 
cen raids, which is still spoken of with 
bated breath —the soul-thrilling story 
of the mayor and the newspaper propri- 
etor. ‘* What,’’ the sympathetic reader 
will ask, after the manner of the oblig- 
ing listeners in the ** Arabian Nights,”’ 
‘‘was the story of the mayor and the 
newspaper proprietor, and what was 
their case ?”’ It is a thrilling tale. 
They were both—we believe they are 
both —exceedingly worthy men, but 
the former, whom we will call the maire 
of Olivet, was the head of the local 


anti-clerical party ; while the latter, to | 


whose journal we will give the name of 
the Petite Gazette, was a pious son of 
the Church and stood stoutly by the 
good old euré, who used to come and 
relate to us, with many chuckles, each 
new incident of the story. Moved by 
the ardor of religious dissension, M. le 
Maire went down to the town council 
one day and made a violent speech 
against his adversary. It was received 
with enthusiasm by his supporters ; but, 
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the Petite Guzette was carrying to every 
corner of France the harrowing intelli- 
gence that the maire of Olivet had 
suddenly developed symptoms of acute 
hydrophobia at a meeting of the town 
council, and had bitten two or three of 
the councillors, who were now as bai 
ashe. The effect was tremendous ; M. 
le Maire’s Sunday reception was quite 
deserted that week, and the more ner- 
vous visitors began to prepare for a 
hurried departure to some safer quarter. 
The news spread far and wide, and the 
paragraph was copied into many foreign 
papers, including several reasonable 
English journals ; we read it ourselves 
in the St. James’s Gazette. The gov- 
ernment demanded an explanation, and 
foreign ambassadors were beginning to 
make inquiries at the Quai d’Orsay, 
when a fresh paragraph in the Petite 
Gazette announced that two of M. Pas- 
teur’s pupils, who had been specially 
despatched to Olivet, had heroically de- 
voted themselves to endure the bite of 
an effected person, and had now satis- 
factorily established the fact, already 
suspected, that this peculiar form of 
rabies was only dangerous to municipal 
councillors. The alarm subsided, and 
it is to be feared that the heartless world 
laughed ; what the government thought 
we do not know; but it is.a fact that, 
though M. le Maire still rules at Olivet, 
his sphere of influence has been consid- 
erably cut down since that date. 
Between Nice and Mentone the pleas- 
ant land overflows with places of har- 
borage for the foreign visitor. On the 
bay of Villefranche are few villas, un- 
less on the eastern side, and of these 
the few above the highroad are smoth- 
ered in dust all day long. One or two 
below the road are delightful, their 
greatest drawback being that at Ville- 
franche, which lies close in the angle of 
the Mont Boron and the Mont Vinai 
grier, the sun sets about an hour 
earlier than it does at Nice. The 
Cap Ferrat promontory, between Viile- 
franche and Beaulieu, is covered with 
villas, many of which are to be had ai 
very reasonable rates, especially in the 
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these villas are well built, many have 
nice gardens, and most of them are 
prettily situated, though rarely facing 
absolutely south, and command beauti- 
ful views. The country round is per- 
fect, but the nearest market-place is 
some distance away, and there may 
be some trouble in the management of 
the commissariat department. Beaulieu 
even suffers to some extent in this par- 
ticular, as its shops have not progressed 
in proportion to the rapid rise of prices 
consequent upon the arrival of the herd 
of British snobs who flocked to Beaulieu 
on hearing that Lord Salisbury was go- 
ing to build a villa there. It is, how- 
ever, the most comfortable place on the 
coast for some miles, and boasts of 
three hotels and a first-rate restaurant, 
the well-known Réserve, where the vis- 
itors from Nice and Monte Carlo come 
in crowds to lunch. The visitor who 
has not yet been there is hereby admon- 
ished to go and do likewise ; it is best 
to lunch early, say about half past 
twelve, before the rush comes. We do 
not believe there is any invention of 
gastronomical art which is beyond the 
resources of the Réserve of beaulieu, 
but the man of moderate needs can also 
procure simple and refreshing viands 
which will not seriously exhaust his 
pocket. A bouillabaisse and a poulet 
Beaulieu can ruin no one; and with a 
bottle of decent wine, this will suffice 
for the experienced traveller who is 
prepared to rough it. It used to be 
the fashion to go and eat bouillabaisse 
at the little fishing village of St. Jean, 
across the bay, on the Cap Ferrat, but 
the old restaurant there has been quite 
eclipsed by its new neighbor. Beaulieu 
also boasts of an immense number of 
little villas ; and as it lies in a pretty 
and pleasant country, a perfect paradise 
of flowers, and is securely sheltered 
from the mistral by the hills behind, it 
does certainly present one of the most 
entirely desirable places to live in which 
the Riviera affords. Only the wind, 
which cannot come in from the north, 
works its way round somehow by the 
Sea, and Beaulieu is sometimes exposed 
to a very unpleasant cold wind from the 
sea, which feels like a sort of echo of 
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the mistral. One who had lived there 
many years —indeed the same good old 
curé of whom we have spoken, and who 
is since dead—told us that he found 
the climate disagree with him very 
much, because it was too exciting ; we 
believe he suffered from some nervous 
complaint. 

There are many little resting-places 
on this well-known strip of coast which 
often escape the casual passer-by. Eza 
is one—not the queer little village 
perched upon the top of the cliffs, 
crowned with the ruins of the Saracen 
pirates’ fort, but the little cluster of 
villas which has sprung up round the 
railway station in a beautiful, quiet bay 
— we beg its pardon, it is not called the 
bay but the Sea of Eza—which, to 
those who do not seek gaiety, would 
make a pleasant enough place to stay 
at. Similarly at Roquebrune, between 
Monte Carlo and Mentone, a few villas 
have found root by the side of the sea, 
but are content to call themselves by 
the name of the picturesque old village 
on the hill above. Roquebrune, it 
should be mentioned, in days long gone 
by stood on the very top of the hill 
above, from which one day it began 
gradually to slide down into the sea, till 
the village priest prayed to its patron 
saint, who stopped it where it now 
stands, about half-way down. This 
story must be true, because there is a 
picture representing the scene in the 
parish church. At La Turbie, west of 
Monaco, there is a great hotel by the 
sea, which is to be opened at last this 
season, we are told; but the only hab- 
itable houses are fifteen hundred feet 
higher, near the village, which was 
once a posting-station of some impor- 
tance on the great old Corniche road. 
The road by the sea is quite a modern 
invention. A friend who had not seen 
the coast for thirty years told us that 
the only way to get at Monaco from 
Nice in his day was either by a small 
steamer which ran between them, or 
by driving to La Turbie and riding down 
from there on mules. In those days 
there was a small town on the Monaco 
peninsula, but where La Condamine 
and Monte Carlo now stands nothing 
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but rocks and rough grass, on which a 
few goats were generally to be seen. 
There is not even yet a direct carriage- 
road from Monte Carlo to La Turbie, 
but we are threatened with a funicular 
rai'way. 

The principality of Monaco is an ex- 
tremely interesting locality, for many 
reasons. The frontier is not extensive, 
but it is possible to walk three miles 
straight on without entering the terri- 
tories of the adjacent French republic 
—for a person who knows the country, 
that is. The population exceeds that 
of two other European nations, the 
principality of Liechtenstein and the 
republic of San Marino. The form of 
government is an absolute monarchy, 
the present sovereign being his High- 
ness Albert Prince of Monaco, Duke of 
Valentinois, Mazarin, and Mayenne, 
Prince of Chateau-Porcien, Marquis des 
Baux, of Chilly and of Guiscard, Count 
of Carlades and of Longjumeau, of 
Ferrette, Belfort, Thann, and Rose- 
mont, etc., etc. 


The Turk, 
hath, 


that two-and-fifty kingdoms 


has hardly a more magnificent array of 
titles. His Highness is at the head of 
an army numbering almost eighty men, 
officers included, and a corps of gen- 
darmerie more than forty strong ; these 
calculations do not include his special 
guard of honor. A Monegasque staff- 
officer is probably the most magnifi- 
cently attired warrior in Europe. The 
rank and file of the army, though less 
splendid, are also worthy of admiration ; 
having but light duties, they can give 
their minds wholly and entirely to the 
cultivation of the moustache, in which 
department they fear no competition. 
The Prince of Monaco treats upon 
equal terms with foreign potentates, 
and sends envoys extraordinary and 
ministers plenipotentiary to Paris and 


to the Vatican. It is comforting to 
live under the protection of such a 


monarch, and his dominions are cer- 
tainly among the most beautiful that 
any earthly sovereign can reign over. 
The peninsula of Monaco itself — per- 
haps we should say the capital —is the 
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most striking; but Monte Carlo has 
quite as pretty accessories, if it was not 
disfigured by the Casino, which is prob- 
ably the most hideous building in exist- 
ence. Itis a pleasant spot from every 
point of view ; to those who are, unfor- 
tunately, careless of the beauties of the 
scenery, it may still appeal as being 
essentially a place of creature-comforts, 
A dinner at the Hotel de Paris—a 
good dinner, that is —is a thing to think 
fondly of in after-days ; and the Paris 
by no means stands alone in this re- 
spect. Do not the French give to their 
innkeepers the title of restawrateurs, as 
to those who bring comfort to the un- 
fortunate ?' and are the vicissitudes of 
fortune anywhere more remarkable than 
at Monte Carlo? It is thus that the 
memory lingers in our mind of a certain 
dish of grey mullet at the Hotel Monte 
Carlo, at a time when the _ prospect 
before us was black indeed, and the 
payment of a necessary hotel bill at 
Mentone seemed to hang in the bal- 


ance. But why dwell on these harrow- 
ing details ? Fortune, who had perhaps 
been having a good dinner herself 


somewhere, became again propitious, 
and we crossed the Italian frontier next 
day with a light heart and a more or less 
heavy pocket. 

Perhaps we shall be expected to say 
something about the Casino. Nobody 
need play who wishes to enjoy all the 
privileges thereof. The exchanging of 
your visiting card at the door for an 
oflicial (gratuitous) card of admission 
makes you absolutely free of the place. 
the reading-rooms, the music-rooms, 
and all. You can hear an excellent 
concert performed by a first-rate orches- 
tra; if you goto the theatre at night 
you must pay for your place, but other- 
wise everything is open to you free, 
and you need never play, or go near 
the play-rooms, unless you like. You 
‘annot even hear the sound of the play 
going on unless you deliberately show 
your card once more to the special offi- 
cial who stands at the door of the rooms, 
and enter of your own accord. For our 
own part, we consider it more moral to 
play, especially if you consider the 
gambling-house as an abuse which 
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|considerable property committed sui- 


ought to be removed. For the players, 
at least, are doing their best to win from 
the proprietors some of the money 
which enables them to keep it up, while 
those who only enjoy the other enter- 
tainments, which the success of the 
bank has enabled the latter to provide, 
appear to rejoice with them over the 
spoils of the victims. Not that we be- 
lieve much in those victims ; of course 
there will always be a few lunatics who 
ought not to be at large, and who would, 
no doubt, have made equal fools of 
themselves in some other way if they 
had not come to Monte Carlo, like the 
young lady who recently committed sui- 
cide after having played the game of a 
hopeless maniac at the tables, appar- 
ently in a frantic search after excite- 
ment, for of winning, or even of not 
losing, she can have had no idea. This 
last is the only case of suicide conse- 
quent upon losses at Monte Carlo which 
we have personally known to stand 
examination. In the vivid imagina- 
tions of various Societies for the Abo- 
lition of State Protected Vice, suicides 
occur every day, often in the rooms 
themselves, in the presence —if the 
stories were true —of dozens of En- 
glish people of both sexes, most of 
whom, while privately staking a five- 
franc piece or two, would be perfectly 
charmed by the opportunity to write an 
account of such a disaster to an English 
paper, and draw a fitting moral there- 
from. It is painful to decide that the 
supposed disasters are deliberate fabri- 
cations, but we fear it is difficult to 
arrive at any other conclusion. A year 
or two ago a communication was sent 
to the English papers announcing that 





fourteen suicides had taken place at 
Monte Carlo during the Carnival week. 
The British consul was absent at the | 
time on leave — perhaps this was known | 
to the authors of the legend — and con- | 
sequently unable to inquire at once into 
the question; but on his return he 
could soon declare authoritatively that 
the whole story was a perfectly ground- 
less invention. Some years earlier, in 
the winter of 1883-84, there was a grand 
chance, as it seemed, for the enemies 
of the Casino. A young American of 
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cide at New York almost immediately 
after his arrival from Europe. The 
cause of his act could hardly be in 
doubt, as it was proved that the unfor- 
tunate man had come straight home 
from Monaco by the most direct route. 
Doubtless he had lost all his money in 
that den of iniquity, and one of those 
strange, pathetic impulses which come 
over men at the last had brought him 
back to die in his native country. It 
seemed almost a shame to overthrow 
such a pretty story, but, unfortunately, 
it was proved that the gentleman in 
question had won heavily at Monte 
Carlo, and, like a wise man, had secured 
his winnings and started home with 
them at once. On his way home he fell 
into the hands of some of the sharpers 
who ply their trade on the Atlantic 
liners, and was not only stripped of 
his winnings and all his ready money, 
but also had to give IO U’s for large 
sums, practically exhausting his whole 
capital; so that on his arrival, after 
making arrangements for the payment 
of these liabilities, he shot himself in a 
fit of desperation. It is interesting to 
note that at Monte Carlo he could only 
have played with the actual cash he 
had with him, promissory-notes not 
being permitted —a very valuable safe- 
guard. 

We should hardly advise the ordinary 
traveller, whether he play or not, to 
establish himself at Monte Carlo. It 
is very pretty, no doubt, but it is ex- 
tremely dear, the inhabitants holding 
that people who come there do so with 
the intention of spending money; if 
they didn’t, they would go elsewhere. 
Besides, the regular Monte Carlists are 
not amusing people to talk to, though 
their ways are sometimes funny 
enough. It is tedious to hear of noth- 
ing from morning to night but the rea- 
son why your neighbor won or lost the 
last time he played, especially as the 
wretched man knows all the time that 
he proses that you cannot possibly want 
to hear him, for no man upon earth 
ever believed in his neighbor’s system. 
We have known a few unfortunate 
people who believed in their own, and 
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heaven knows what has become of 
them by this time. Mentone is a bet- 
ter place to stay at. People will tell 
you that Mentone is depressing because 
there are so many invalids about ; but 
this drawback we regard as mythical. 
There is a flourishing population of 
healthy visitors, chiefly German, who 
spend all their days at Monte Carlo— 
for the trains suit very well,and there 
are only five miles to go. 

We have not left ourselves space to 
say more about Mentone than that it is 
very snugly sheltered by the hills, 
which here approach very near to the 
shore ; but there are bolt-holes, in the 
shape of two narrow valleys, which lead 
to a most delightful country behind. It 
is usually warm, and is one of the safest 
stations for people with weak chests ; 
probably San Remo and Costebelle 
alone compete with it in this respect. 
We should advise visitors to select a 
house or hotel on the east bay, famil- 
iarly known to the inhabitants as the 
baie des Anglais or the baie du Docteur 
Bennett. We have no-time to cross the 
frontier ; but we may just mention that 
San Remo is warm and sheltered, its 
surroundings are pretty, and its climate 
mild, as is also its atmosphere, natural, 
moral, and social. It is very pleasant 
for a short stay, but perhaps rather 
enervating if one remains there long ; 
at any rate, it is vastly preferable to 
the dreary, flat, stale, and unprofitable 
plain in which the newer part of Bor- 
dighera is situated. The old town is 
delightful, but nobody could live there. 
There is, however, a cheap little hotel 
— we think it is called the Hotel Wind- 
sor—on the slope of the Capo §&. 
Ampeglio, which we have always re- 
garded in our mind’s eye as the one 
place in which life in Bordighera would 
be supportable. The Hinterland of Bor- 
dighera and San Remo yields to no other 
part of the coast in interest and beauty. 


From Temple Bar. 
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AmonG the hills of the West country 
the pulse of progress beats but inter- 
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mittently. Far sundered from the 
whirl of commerce, the country-folk 
live, and desire to live, much as their 
forefathers before them. Many have 
never seen the sea, except from a dis- 
tance ; and some have never lived nor 
desired to live beyond the confines of 
their own hamlets, arid have not yet 
discovered any reason why they should 
regard the rest of the world otherwise 
than as an inferior appendage to their 
own parish. Simple-minded, homely, 
and warm-hearted they undoubtedly 
are. If they have but little sense of 
humor, neither their climate nor their 
bare country is calculated to inspire it. 
If they are not quite so versatile or 
vivacious as the Celts further west in 
the peninsula, this is doubtless owing 
to the larger admixture of Saxon blood 
in their veins. 

Here you may see that rare sight, a 
passing woman stopping to curtsey, and 
hear a man using the old-fashioned 
greeting, ‘* Yourservant, sir ;”’ and the 
older folk daily talking Biblical English, 
e.g., ** he saith,”’ ‘‘ he doth,” *‘ the river 
overtloweth.”? Here, too, respect for 
parson, and squire, and shall we add, 
public-house ? still lingers on ; the boys 
retain their corduroy knee-breeches, 
and fashionable attire is not much 
affected by the matrons. 

In going about the parish, a so- 
journer comes across many a survival 
of bygone usages, and interviews many 
a country ‘‘ character ;’’ and if he car- 
ries a sketch-book, for the crosses and 
menhirs, ancient stoups, British huts, 
or what not —or if he takes note-book 
to mark, for future recollection, in 
which cottages the best black oak 
dower chests, posset-cups, china vessels 
of ancient stamp, and other odd things 
may be met with, and to preserve any 
quaint sayings and doings of the folk, 
he will find a good deal to prevent his 
mind from rusting, and to relieve the 
monotony of his tramps. 

In olden time, when Bibles were 
searce, and many could not read, the 
people were taught the mysteries of 
their faith by means of miracle plays 
performed in public. In such plays as 
have been preserved to us a local allu- 
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sion crops up here and there which 
raises a smile ; as where Pilate promises 
to give the executioners, if expeditious 
in their work, certain fields and tene- 
ments near Penryn, or refers to his 
smith as the best workman anywhere 
round Hayle. But is it likely that the 
uneducated audience perceived any 
incongruities or anachronisms in the 
sacred drama thus localized? I trow 
not. Consider how very limited is the 
horizon of the average rustic ; how few 
ideas present themselves to him, or are 
absorbed by his brain, barring those 
connected with his ordinary tasks, of 
ploughing and sowing and reaping and 
mowing, and generally working upon 
the land.! Is it wonderful if, for want 
of better knowledge, he, in his mind, 
clothes Bible-surroundings with the 
garb of his own age and neighborhood, 
or even looks for the fulfilment of 
prophecy in current topics ? 

When the late Lord Iddesleigh died, 
full of days and honor,a pious old 
woman made this comment: ‘ Seem- 
ing to me (sic) Scripture’s being ful- 
tilled mighty quick. We hear tell of 
peers and such like being took off sud- 
dint; and we read in the Book, ‘So 
shall it be at the end of the world.’ ”’ 
And an old parishioner thus narrated a 
recent experience, as he lay upon his 
sick-bed. ‘*In the middle of the night 
(I had a little gleaming light to see by), 
the old devil come and stood to the 
bottom of the bed, ready to spring upon 
me in a moment. They say he is so 
black as a coal, and so he were. I could 
see the great teeth of un, or what I 
took to be his teeth. Then I seed the 
Almighty by the bedside, and he thrust 
the Devil back into his den ; and I seed 
my Saviour ; a little man he were, with 
his face as white as a sheet, and a box- 
hat upon his head. And so they pre- 
served me, and ’tis my belief they ever 
will.” 

This sounds rather profane, no 
doubt ; but if one comes to think of it, 


' Said an old fellow to the writer, not long ago: 
“When I look upon your coat, or my shirt, all 
wove in and out, how can it be done! It must be 
the Almighty as done it ; if vokes would only think 
of these things !°’ 
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what more natural to a laborer’s untu- 
tored thoughts than that his deliverer 
should be dressed in black coat and tall 
hat, i.e, *‘as a gentleman’? If he 
did not know that in Palestine, nineteen 
hundred years ago, people were dressed 
differently, well, he had never been 
taught it, and therefore was not to 
blame. 

Ina little inn at Fulmer, in Bucking- 
hamshire, there used to be a picture of 
the Prodigal Son arrayed in bagwig, 
ruffles, and sword of the Georgian 
period. 

It was all very well, at one of the ex- 
aminations of our national school, for 
the examiner to smile, when, to the 
question, ‘‘Suppose you had a boat, 
what would you steer by ?”’ the answer 
returned was, ‘‘ by the anchor!” but 
considering that the answerer had never 
seen a boat, the ignorance was not so 
extraordinary as might seem. Perhaps 
her Majesty’s inspector had reason to 
raise his eyebrows a trifle when he asked 
a class where coal comes from, and a 
certain child replied ‘‘ from heaven; ”’ 
doubtless he thought one or other of the 
teachers might have contrived to teach 
that child that coal is dug out of the 
sarth. Yet such items of information 
do not always work satisfactorily after 
all ; for it so happened that the school- 
master was subsequently informing his 
pupils that minerals are things dug out 
of the earth, when he overheard one 
boy whispering to another, ‘‘ Then tet- 
ties is minerals.”’ 

The personality of Satan is a very real 
feature in the simple faith of the primi- 
tive mind. An elderly dame living on 
the moor, with no company but a few 
goats, who, on her own testimony had 
been struck by lightning and smitten to 
the ground twice, and had the cholera 
more than once, was appalled one sum- 
mer evening to see a black object with 
no particle of white about him approach- 
ing her solitary dwelling. She, who 
told the tale, rushed to her attic and 
cried to the Lord for mercy ; and when 
the apparition presently began hammer- 
ing at her door, nothing in the world 
would have induced her to go down and 
open it, except a shivering fear lest, 
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smoke having been seen issuing from her | 


chimney, and therefore some one pre-| 
sumably being inside, her sable visitor 
might take offence and set fire to her 
cot. It was but a harmless, necessary 
sweep, who had lost his way journeying 
from one distant town to another, and 
who wanted a glass of water. But she 
had never set eyes upon a sweep before, 
and supposed he was the enemy of man- 
kind carrying his weapons of torture 
upon his back. And to the day of her 
death she had no idea that the presence 
was nothing worse than an itinerant 
cleaner of chimneys (do not folks clean 
their own chimneys hereabouts, perhaps 
once in a lifetime, with a bundle of 
holly and a rope ; or, more usually, by 
firing a gun up the open flue ?), but 
looked upon her preservation from sud- 
den destruction as being on a par with 
her other escapes from lightning and 
cholera. 

It is well known that one of the prac- 
tices of a revival, at hamlets in the 
West, is, or was, ‘‘ to hunt the devil out 
of chapel.’”? In the frenzy of excite- 
ment attendant on these functions peo- 
ple actually fancy they see him, and 
eye-witnesses have told me some ex- 
traordinary scenes which have occasion- 
ally taken place. 

The idea —so fatal to progress — that 
as things have been, so they must re- 
main, makes people look askance at 
any alteration, however unavoidable. 
A certain church happened to be in the 
hands of the restorer; the fabric was 
an utter ruin, so that no- question of 
vandalism could possibly arise. And 
yet a man brought up there, but now 
ending his days elsewhere, referred to 
the work thus : 

‘*[ fear, your honor, our parson is 
doing bad with that there church.”’ 

‘* Why, what is he doing ? ” 

‘¢ They tell me he is takitig down the 
singing-seats’’ (shaking his head, and 
with tears in his eyes); “I’m afraid 
*twill be displeasing to the Almighty ! ”’ 

What a capital picture this old man 
would make, as I have often seen him 
—sitting up by his bed, dressed in his 
best clothes, with an ancient tall black 





hat on —for the frontispiece of a book 
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on Western drolls! Though a temper. 
ate man enough in his way, he did not 
at all hold with the new-fangled ideas 
of total abstinence. 

‘* T like the church prayers,”’ he said 
one day, *‘ better than the Methodists’ 
prayers ; they are more solid. They tell 
me the Methodists are now praying that 
there may be no more apples and no 
more cider. What a thing it is—no 
apple tart, no cider! Why, scores of 
times my father has gone down of a 
morning, and took half-a-pint of cider 
and dipped a piece of barley bread into 
it — no butter nor meat — and then gone 
forth to work.”’ 

He was troubled with dreams. To 
cure them, he took ‘thickey book” 
(Prayer-book) and placed it under his 
head ; ‘‘ and,’ said he, ‘it seemed to 
do good ; whether it did or not, least- 
ways, the name of Jesus Christ is men- 
tioned in it.”’ 

This use of the Prayer-book as an 
amulet is not uncommon. Another 
man told me that, before he was con- 
verted, he always wore his Prayer-book 
inside his shirt ‘“‘ next his heart,’’ be- 
cause he had heard folks say that the 
devil would never attack one who had a 
weapon handy for him. An old woman 
used always to keep her book under her 
pillow, ‘‘ because sometimes she would 
be mare-rode (nightmare), and it made 
her sleep easy.”’ 

The inhabitants of contiguous par- 
ishes were formerly wont to regard one 
another with feelings, sometimes, of dis- 
tinct hostility ; a kind of tribal warfare 
was maintained ; and when a man ven- 
tured beyond his own border he might 
expect to be received with harsh words, 
and if he escaped without stones being 
thrown at him might deem himself for- 
tunate. But one would scarcely believe 
it possible that such clannishness could 
be found in these days as the following 
episode exhibits. 

One Christmas the ringers fell out, 
chiefly in consequence of the captain 
upholding one of their rules: ‘ No 
smoking or drinking in the belfry.” A 
meeting was accordingly held to adjust 
grievances, and, as it seemed the gen- 
eral wish, another captain was chosen 
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who, years before, had occupied this 
post. Flushed with his regained dig- 
nity, the new leader lost no time in 
airing his views as to why harmony had 
not lately reigned in the guild. Turn- 
ing to the ex-captain—a man given to 
“neither swearing nor romancing,”’ in 
other words, a quiet, orderly fellow — 
he unburdened his mind in these 
terms : — 

‘You bain’t a Moorend man, and 
I’m not going to be ruled over by you.”’ 

‘* Not a Moorend man, when I have 
lived in the parish for thirty years ? 
What do you mean ? ”’ 

‘No you bain’t; you wasn’t born 
here ; you was born in Slowcombe (the 
next parish), and Iam not going to be 
ordered by you.”’ 

Fancy a man having lived thirty years 
in a village, and not being accorded, 
even then, the full rights of a citizen, 
simply because he was born outside the 
boundary ! 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that 
there should be still some who believe 
in charms, and even practise them ; 
but it does seem odd in these days that 
there should be grown-up persons who 
have never seen a locomotive, save the 
rare and vagrant traction-engine. Yet 
this is so; and the unknown, moreover, 
full of terrors. Meeting one 
day a burly, well-to-do farmer, perhaps 
seventy years old, but hale and hearty, 
who had just had an external cancerous 
growth removed, I was anxious to 
hear about his cure ; and he thus nar- 
rated his experience : — 

“Mr. X. said, ‘ Be sure you go to the 
best doctor at P. And I says, ‘I 
can’t ; I don’t like to ride in the train. 
I never did ride in the train, and I’m 
afeared!? But he says, ‘ Never mind, 
lirst time is first time.’ So I made up 
my mind at last, and went. And I axed 
the doctor to burn it out. And he 
said, ‘I cusn’t do that ’xactly ; but you 
set in that chair and I'll cut it out.’ 
So I sot back, and, my dear, it was cut 
out ina moment! — 

‘“* And didn’t it bleed a good deal ? ” 

“No; it didn’t bleed much, at all. 
[ reckon the doctor charmed it. My 
father could charm a pig when his 
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throat was cut, and staunch blood, and 
I reckon the doctor did so.”’ 

It was the same man, by the way, 
who accounted in the simplest possible 
way for a certain coolness between him 
and some connections. Thus: ‘I 
bought a colt of M.,and I bought the 
wrong one, a better one than he wished 
for me to have. And his wife, being 
poor tempered, witched it ; and it died 
sudden, with no warning nor ailment. 
And I don’t hold with such ill-wish- 
ings; and so M. and me _ bain’t 
friendly.”’ 

One Saturday the cleaner of our 
church was observed to be using un- 
wonted diligence in dusting the benches 
and arranging the cushions. Being a 
garrulous old lady, she quickly blurted 
out the reason — expectation of an un- 
usual congregation on the morrow fore- 
noon, ‘“‘ because they be going to try 
to do good to the maid Polsue. They 
tried once afore, but they didn’t do it 
proper; they old boys got talking. 
Boys won’t do, it must be chaps, and 
they mustn’t speak, whatever. Hope 
they’ll all come as have promised — 
there’s chaps enough.’’ This in a tone 
of large contempt, but less severe than 
when naming her particular enemies, 
‘they fearful boys.”’ 

The following morning, according to 
forecast, the congregation included a 
large number of young men, the afflicted 
girl and her father being also present. 
The vicar preached from the Gospel for 
the day —St. John, iv. 50 — on the need 
of carrying sicknesses in faith and 
prayer to one above, after the manner 
of the nobleman whose son was sick. 
The sermon was listened to in marked 
decorum. But one could not well help 
thinking of those Morwenstow smug- 
glers, who, according to Mr. Hawker, 
managed, through bribery of the sex- 
ton, to safely deposit their run of 
kegs under the benches of his church 
late one Saturday evening, and then 
same the next day and listened to the 
preacher’s exposition of the text, ‘‘ Be 
not drunk with wine wherein is ex- 
cess :’’ naively remarking afterwards, 
that though it was a capital discourse, 
it did not touch them in the least, be- 
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cause they never drank anything but 
brandy or gin! So on 
those who were most concerned may 
have thought that as they were not 
noblemen, and as it was not ason, but a 
daughter who was sick, the sermon did 
not apply. 

Service over, they filed out of church, 
ach dropping a penny into the hat 
of one of their number who stood out- 
side to receive their tribute ; the aged 
cleaner the while holding open the door, 
and exerting her efforts to push for- 
ward the ‘*‘ chaps,’ and retard the im- 
petuosity of the boys. When thirty 
pence had been deposited the hat was 
borne off, its contents changed for a 
half-crown, the centre thereof cut out, 
and the coin, now a flat ring, suspended 
round the girl’s neck in silence. 

So far, so good. There was no jok- 
ing, nor apparent scepticism among the 
men loitering outside the porch ; as the 
father remarked, ‘‘ it had all passed off 
very well, and there was a very good 
attendance.’ . In spite, however, of 
the charm, the woman’s malady con- 
tinued with increased, rather than di- 
minished, severity ; not that this fact 
much shook the mother’s faith in the 
amulet, for on being asked months 
afterwards, if her daughter was. still 
wearing the half-crown, she replied, 
‘** Yes, I wish for her to wear it, and her 
hath it around her neck.”’ 

There is an upland farm, the dwell- 
ing-house of which is the surviving 
portion of a sixteenth-century manor- 
house. The lower room has a fine 
carved granite mantelpiece, liberally 
coated with whitewash, and blackened 
with perpetual peat-smoke from the 
open hearth; the mullioned window 
has a Celtic name engraved with date 
on its hoodmould, and the draughty bed- 
room is reached by a newel staircase. 
The tenant of this farm and his wife 
are firm believers in the evil eye, ill- 
wishing, and the efficacy of white 
witches. 

On one occasion the following 
logue might have been heard in 
house : 

** Well, Mrs. Peneluna, how are 
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cattle — how have they weathered the 
winter ?” 

‘*We only lost one for the winter; 
but years before we’ve lost several. 
Why, my dear, we could scarce bear up 
against it, and all because they were 
ill-wished, and those that should know 
better had overlooked them. Things 
continually took bad and dying, and 
that for no want of meat nor tendance.”’ 

Madam, one thinks, considering the 
length and frequently the severity of 
your winter, and the poverty-stricken 
nature of your cold granite soil, your 
last assertion is open to question. Let 
that pass. 

‘*Surely you don’t think any one 
would wish to hurt your cattle out of 
wickedness ? ”’ 

*“ Yes, they would, and they have 
killed them. It were enough to make 
a person fairly mazed ; eleven cows dy- 
ing to once, and sheep took bad besides. 
What was a body to do ?”’ 

What she did do was to set forth and 
consult a white witch, and he said that 
it was the eleventh month, and if she 
had come a fortnight later he could not 
have done anything for her. And yet 
in spite of his nostrums matters did not 
seem to improve; and therefore her 
husband rode farther afield, to another 
white witch, who gave him a paper to 
wear round his neck, and a paper to 
keep in the house ; a bottle of physic 
for his cattle, and a bottle of physic for 
himself ; and charged him thirty shil- 
lings for his remedies ! 

Both papers were produced for my 
inspection, and were much alike. The 
one for the neck, which was carefully 
folded in its little bag, was a quarter 
sheet of foolscap, with four Maltese 
crosses at the corners, a large circle. 
within which was a hexagon, Alpha 
and Omega at top and bottom, some 
scrawled writing in the centre, with a 
large IHS running through it, and the 
words ** Jesus of Nazareth’’ below all. 

‘**T cannot read the small writing ; as 
far as I can see it is some verses in 
Latin.” 

“Tt isn’t the Lord’s Prayer back- 
wards ?°’ exclaimed the man, implying 
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“J] don’t think it is that — but, any- 
how, here are two bright-colored texts, 
and if you nail them up, one on each 
side of your clock, and read them the 
first thing every morning as soon as you 
come down, I think they will do as 
much good as your charm, and what is 
more, will not cost you anything.”’ 

“Then Ill do it, so long as I have 
eyes to see.” 

Ridiculous as ordinary charms un- 
doubtedly are, coincidences do some- 
times occur, giving a kind of plausible 
excuse for the uneducated believing in 
their efficacy : e.g. : A woman, A., with 
an open wound in her neck, was 
“struck’’ by the hand of a new-born 
child, B., in no way related to her. <A. 
recovered. B. presently acquired a 
precisely similar wound, and, now a 
man, carries it still. [.’s mother caused 
her boy’s wound to be struck by the 
hand of a dead child, and no cure was 
effected. But no doubt A., and those 
who witnessed the first experiment, 
attributed her recovery simply and 
solely to the virtue of that charm. As 
to this, some practices among a former 
generation cannot be considered other- 
wise than barbarous in the extreme. 
It was a common custom, for example, 
in Devon and Cornwall, before the in- 
troduction of vaccination, for a child 
who had the small-pox to be promptly 
shut up in a box with any little brother 
or sister, so that the latter might be 
‘“inoculated.”’ If the child, hitherto 
uninfected, caught the complaint, well 
and good; might the fates be propi- 
tious! If it did not catch it, it was 
supposed (and perhaps with good rea- 
son) to be proof against the disease 
ever after. The wife of the man, B., 
was treated in this way, and so were 
many others now living ; while astation 
master near Exeter (whom any one 
may see any day) clearly remembers 
the operation of inoculation being per- 
formed upon him; the only doubt in 
his mind being whether the infected 
child with whom he was immured, and 
by whom he was to be inoculated, was 
still living, or already dead. 

Surely those of the working men who 
were children seventy or eighty years 
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ago—with their rough food, rough 
usage, rough life, and small wages — 
must have had a hard tussle for exist- 
ence. The hardships of parish appren- 
tices alone, if recorded, would strike 
pity into the most callous heart. But 
at least this good has arisen from the 
evil, that those who did manage to ar- 
rive at manhood were bound to be of 
that sturdy, stalwart type which ren- 
dered them worthy progenitors of their 
present large-limbed and broad-shoul- 
dered descendants ; descendants who, 
being industrious, provident, and 
thrifty, in spite of no great kindliness 
of soil or climate, do somehow contrive 
to maintain and better their circum- 
stances, pay their dues, and save up 
something for those who, as yeomen of 
the future, are to inherit their ancestral 
homesteads. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
A WOLF BATTUE. 

‘* FouR wolves ringed.” 

Such was the brief but joyful intel- 
ligence brought to my hosts by the 
telegraph from Dubrofka, one magnili- 
cent winter’s day. The month was 
February, the time of day early morn- 
ing, the place St. Petersburg. 

We had been awaiting a telegram for 
many days, for I had been promised a 
wolf battue, and longed to add this ex- 
perience to the now considerable list of 
delights which good fortune, under the 
guidance of my hospitable friends, had 
afforded me during my sojourn in the 
Russian capital. And here let me ex- 
plain, before proceeding further, that 
in the north of Russia wolves are not 
hunted, as in the south, with gontecsi 
hounds. Sportsmen in the northern 
portion of the reaim trust principally to 
the battue, relying on the skill of their 
keepers for the finding and ‘“ ringing *’ 
of the animals. The battue is not, 
however, the only form of wolf chasse 
in vogue. There is besides a very sim- 
ple device by which wolves are occa- 
sionally fooled to their doom. {n this 
style of chasse a young pig, selected for 
the strength of his vocal organs, plays a 
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very important part. All the sports- 
men have to do is to drive about the 
forest at nightfall, occasionally twitch- 
ing the tail of the porker, who will in- 
stantly apprise every wolf within a ra- 
dius of a mile or two of his whereabouts, 
when the latter, if within hearing, will 
promptly respond to the call, and pos- 
sibly afford an easy shot. I have ex- 
perienced this dolce far niente style of 
wolf-shooting, and found it delightful 
(though I have reason to believe that 
the pig thought otherwise), but in the 
battue was my first invasion of wolf- 
dom, and the battue I shall now attempt 
to describe. 

We had been awaiting a summons in 
one direction or another, as I have 
said, for days. For the lukachi, a vari- 
ety of scientific hunters whose merits 
are peculiar and original, had been 
despatched in one direction to look for 
lynx tracks, in order to afford me a 
chance of making acquaintance with 
that beautiful but rare creature before 
I left the country ; while at Dubrofka 
the head keeper of the English shooting 
club, whose lodge is situated close to 
the village of that name, had received 
instructions to employ himself and his 


underlings in looking out for wolves. | 


His orders were, first to find the wolves, 
or rather their tracks, then to “ ring” 
them — that is, to describe circles from 
the track as a centre until a circle has 
been made with no footprints leading 
out of it. When such a circle or ring 
has been successfully made, with abso- 
lute certainty as to the track into the 
ring being the only track, it may be 
assumed that the wolves have settled 
down for a rest, perhaps to dine, per- 
haps to take a siesta ; anyhow, they are 
‘‘ringed.’”? A keeper will sometimes 
follow a travelling family of wolves for 
hours, running round and round them 
in wide circlet, without seeing or being 
seen, before he gets a chance of making 
his ring safely round them. When 
wolves are known to be in the neighbor- 
hood, however, a wise keeper will take 
certain steps to attain his end, by which 
the process of ringing the quarry is 
rendered comparatively simple. In a 
word, he invites the wolves to dinner. 
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This he does, not, needless to say, by 
the usual process of penmanship and 
stationery, but by first purchasing an 
elderly horse whose working days are 
over, or perhaps a cow whose life has 
become a burden to her on account of 
advanced age or sickness, or maybe a 
dog —toothless and useless — whose 
master is no longer willing to support 
him, and is glad to accept a glass of 
vodka and a salted herring in lieu of his 
further services. The banquet having, 
then, been procured, it is conveyed, or 
rather led, for its legs have not as yet 
been converted into joints, by its new 
master into the woods, tied to a tree, 
and sacrificed. 

Here Ivan Ivanovitch leaves his vic- 
tim, having first skinned it for reasons 
economical, and hies him to his home, 
or more probably to the nearest drink- 
ing shop, or kabdk, to await events. 
When the wolf-feast that is to be has 
acquired that intensity of perfume 
which leaves no doubt, for miles 
around, of its presence (a few days will 
effect this), Ivan Ivanovitch comes 
forth from his kabdk, or from the bosom 
of his family, feeling, no doubt, that a 
run in the fresh air will do him good. 
His showshoes are got out and strapped 
on, his long staff, like an alpenstock, 
taken in hand, and he is off and away 
to scour the country for traces of his 
invited guests. If any wolves have 


chanced to be sauntering within a 
radius of a few miles of the banquet 
prepared for them, the invitation to 


which is now floating upon the breeze 
in every direction, wafted to rich and 
poor and to all and every creature alike 
with indiscriminate and sumptuous 
hospitality, those wolves, it may be 
assumed with absolute conviction, have, 


| on receiving notification of the feast, 


put off all other engagements and 
turned their steps instanter in the 


direction indicated. 

Now, a feasted wolf is a very much 
easier matter to deal with than a wan- 
dering and hungry wolf. The latter 
will amble sadly along for days, seeking 
something to devour, not too proud to 
chase a hare or even a squirrel, if he 
gets the chance, and delighted to help 
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himself to any offal or refuse which he 
is fortunate enough to find in or near 
the villages which happen to lie in his 
line of march. If any little dog, not 
large enough to inspire him with terror 
or anxiety, comes to contest his right to 
the good things thus providentially left 
in his way, or to apprise its owners of 
the presence of Mr. Wolf in the village 
street, that small dog will be sought in 
vain when the family assembles at the 
breakfast-table next morning, and his 
place will know him no more. But a 
wolf for whom a banquet has been pre- 
pared such as I have endeavored to de- 
scribe will not think of leaving such a 
charming locality. He is very much 
obliged to Ivan Ivanovitch, and intends, 
all being well, to accept his hospitality 
so long as he is pleased to extend it. 
Ile will lodge over there, he thinks, 
among those big trees a mile further 
on. So having said his grace — which 
consists of a satisfied sound, beginning 
with a loud yawn and developing into a 
howl— over his first meal, he gives a 
lazy list to his tail, and trots slowly 
away with the air of one who says, 
“Tm off for a siesta,’ turning round 
once or twice to have a last look at the 
remains of his late feast, and to lick his 
lips in delightful reminiscence of it, ere 
he finally disappears in the thick cover 
he has selected for his lodgings. 

This is Ivan’s opportunity. He soon 
hits upon Mr. Wolf’s tracks, and it 
gives him but little trouble to describe 
the fatal circle round that gorged and 
sleepy individual. 

The ring once formed, beaters are 
engaged at forty to fifty copecks per 
head for the day, while a keeper is sent 
post haste to the nearest railway station 
in order to despatch a telegram sum- 
moning the sportsmen to the battue. 
The beaters are now conducted by Ivan 
[vanovitch to the portion of ground in 
the midst of which the unsuspecting 
wolf is sleeping off the effects of his 
too generous breakfast. In silence as 
of death, and under the influence of 
terrible threats of penalties to be in- 
flicted if the slightest whisper is uttered 
or sound of any sort made, the party of 
thirty or forty men and women, with, 
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perhaps, two or three boys, makes its 
way to the charmed circle, whose cir- 
cumference is anything from half a 
mile upwards. Here each person is 
carefully placed by Ivan Ivanovitch, and 
individually threatened and frightened 
into preserving strict silence, it may be 
for hours, until the sportsmen shall 
have arrived and the signal, aloud, shrill 
whistle, is given by himself: Then, 
and not till then, they are to jump to 
their feet and close in, yelling and 
shrieking, to a point indicated. Five 
copecks extra to each beater for every 
wolf killed, adds Ivan Ivanovitch, 
‘and a vedro of vodka for the lot.’’ 
This last sentence acts like fire upon 
the minds of those beaters. They sit 
or lie in the snow, and will so sit or lie 
for hours, motionless, scarccly breath- 
ing, their heroic souls resolved to do or 
die, to suffer untold agonies of cold and 
hunger rather than to make a sound 
and jeopardize the vodka —for a vedro 
of vodka and carte blanche to ‘* go as 
you please” at it, is the swmmum _ bo- 
num of a Russian moujik. 

Such had been the preliminaries to 
the telegram which <A. received on that 
eventful morning. The head keeper, 
Gavril, had purchased the necessary 
quadruped four days since, and the 
wolves had done what was expected of 
them, as wolves should —there were 
four of them, as the telegram informed 
us —and nothing remained but for us 
to arrive and do our part. But there I 
am wrong. The arriving came after- 
wards. First there was the most deli- 
cious drive that ever exhilarated the 
heart of man and caused him to thank 
God, in his soul, that he had been born 
into so beautiful a world. Russia in 
February, if the day is a fine, frosty 
one and the previous one happens to 
have been warm and * thawy,”’ is fairy- 
land. The sun in that month of hard 
frost has broken through the gloom 
which shrouds the country for the pre- 
vious three or four months and seems 
to shine with an exuberance and 
brilliance which is marvellous. If it 
thawed on the preceding day, then every 
tree and bush is delicately fringed with 
a wide frill of ineffably beautiful rime 
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which the sun illuminates but does not 
thaw. The effect of a forest scene on 
such a day is more beautiful than any 
who have not seen would easily believe. 
The snow at your feet is an endless, 
dazzling area of diamonds, each one 
scintillating more beautifully than its 
neighbor, as though it were bent upon 
attracting attention to itself. The sur- 
face is as hard as ice and bears the 
weight of a man, and the cold is in- 
tense ; but exercise on such a day is an 
endless delight, and the air is so match- 
less in its purity and intoxicating effect 
upon the spirits that the intensity of 
the cold, excepting as an added sense 
of health and delight, is the last thing 
thought of. That drive was perfectly 
delightful. The sledge was a kibitka, a 
sort of hooded cart on runners, drawn 
by two Finn ponies—little animals 
which seemed to feel the intoxicating 
influence of the air as I did, and did 
their best to gallop the whole of the 
twenty delicious miles which lay be- 
tween us and Dubrofka. The roads 
were perfect, as smooth as glass and 
marred by very few oohavui, or holes, 
some of which, in a bad season, are as 
deep and wide as a horse’s grave. The 
sense of motion is never so delightful 
as in a sledge, and no sledge is so luxu- 
riously comfortable as a kibitka. We 
flew along behind our little ponies like 
winged things, passing over the miles 
as though they were stone-throws. Our 
yamschik, or driver, was a most amus- 
ing fellow. He would address his ponies 
now in terms of the most exaggerated 
endearment, calling them all the pet 
untranslatable names in vogue in the 
Russian language, ‘* little pigeons ”’ be- 
ing, I think, his favorite. Then, in a 
moment, his method would change, and 
the ponies, with all their relations both 
sides of the Styx, principally the female 
ones, were villitied and abused in the 
most frightful seiection of Russian 
Billingsgate eloquence that my hosts, 
accustomed to Russian ways of speech, 
had yet heard. However, his method 
was effective, for those twenty miles 
were covered in almost impossibly quick 
time, and by noon we were at Dubrofka 
and holding a council of war with Gavril 
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over a glass of sherry and a biscuit. 


Gavril was excited and proud and 
happy. He had ringed four wolves, 


which was a feat creditable in itself to 
any keeper, and for this he would re- 
ceive a substantial nu chai, or money, 
“for tea.” It would not be spent on 
tea, but that is a detail. Then he had 
bought an old horse for a rouble. It 
had been on the point of death, and its 
owner would have had to bury it in a 
day or two. Gavril would charge five 
rubles for the animal in his account. 
Then, he had sold the skin for his own 
profit, and the proceeds had kept him 
affluently in vodka for the last three 
days. Lastly, the beaters were placed 
and the sportsmen had arrived, and 
here was he drinking a glass of sherry, 
with four English barins —no wonder 
Gavril was happy ! 

But the sherry is drunk, the biscuits 
eaten, guns and slug cartridges have 
been taken out of their cases and seen 
to, places have been drawn for, and we 
must be off. 

My place was to be between A. and 
C., and Gavril was informed that, as the 
battue had been ordered principally for 
the guest, he was to do his best to direct 
the driven wolves towards the centre 
of the gun-line. This Gavril promised, 
after a keen glance at me (presumably 
to determine whether I looked good for 
a three-rouble note), to do, if he could. 
*¢ Now then F.,’’ said A. as we left the 
lodge for the “ ring,’’ which lay about 
a mile distant, ‘‘don’t you make the 
slightest noise slipping about on your 
snowshoes, either going or when there ; 
don’t stir an inch from the bush behind 
which Gavril places you, and don’t be 
tempted to fire at fox, hare, capercailzie, 
or anything else you see. If you geta 
sight of a wolf put your gun up by 
inches and under cover, if you can, or 
you'll never get a shot.”’ 

This was all very well, excepting the 
instructions as to not “slipping about 
on my snowshoes.’? They were long, 
narrow, wooden ones, not the Canadian 
type, but about seven or eight feet in 
length by six inches in width. The foot 
is secured by a strap over the instep and 
another behind the heel, and to the be- 
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ginner the task of getting along at all 
seems, at first, hopeless and heartbreak- 
ing. He will make a slide forward 
with his right foot with fair success ; but 
he is not so fortunate with his left, for 
the snowshoe proves to be one of those 
circumstances over which he has no 
control. The tip of the left shoe goes 
crossways over the tip of the right, and 
when he tries to take another step for- 
ward with his right foot that member 
naturally refuses to move, being tightly 
held down by its fellow, with the re- 
sult that the would-be-snowshoe runner 
bends rapidly forwards, and either buries 
his nose incontinently in the snow in 
front of him, or, if he recovers his bal- 
ance, does so only to sit down violently 
onthe back part of his long shoes. My 
plight on this occasion was pitiable, for 
this was almost my very first attempt to 
manipulate, or rather pedipulate those 
slippery engines. Gavril and my friends 
were, naturally, adepts in the, to me, 
novel style of locomotion, and were up 
and away, gliding with easy grace over 
the smooth surface as if the thing were 
as easy as walking. Anxious to keep 
up with them, and full of the sense of 
responsibility awakened by A.’s instruc- 
tions as to absolute silence, I, too, en- 
deavored to glide along with grace, but 
my efforts were only very partially suc- 
cessful. <A. told me afterwards that 
whenever he looked round I was *‘ just 
getting up.’ I believe this to be a gross 
misrepresentation of the facts of the 
But he added that on one occa- 
sion, on looking round to see how I 
was getting on, at the bottom of a little 
hillock, he very nearly jeopardized the 
success of the battue by bursting into a 
roar of laughter, a catastrophe which he 
only averted by stuffing the huge thumb 
of his snowshoeing glove into his mouth. 
He says that what he saw was too funny 
for words. When he looked round I 
had just arrived breathless at the top of 
the hillock, and was evidently intending 
to stop and straighten my shoes before 
aitempting the descent. But my shoes 
had no intention to stop even for a 


case, 


moment, and started me down the slope | 
on their own account—one pointing | 


south-west and the other north-east. 


| 
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This state of things was bound to end 
badly, and the expression in my eyes, 
A. said, was one of anguish, and boded 
imminent catastrophe. The next in- 
stant both my feet were in the air, high 
up, and my head in the snow, after 
which I rolled the rest of the way down 
the hill, a confused mass of legs, arms, 
and snowshoes, with occasional visions 


| of a face bearing an expression of agony 


and alarm quite uncalled for by the cir- 
cumstances of the case. I believe this, 
too, to be a distortion of the facts ; but 
I admit that I did have a slight tumble 
while going down a hill. It is a very 
difficult feat to perform with grace, my 
dear reader, and cost the writer of this 
article many a moment of terror and 
many a plunge head first into a deep 
snow bath before he acquired the art of 
taking a hill successfully. But we have 
arrived at the ring now, and Gavril, 
finger to lip, is carefully placing his 
guns, choosing the best available cover 
for each, and admonishing us in turn, 
by signs, to be as silent as the grave 
and as vigilant as hawks. 

I had a capital place behind a thick 
low pine of three or four years’ growth, 
whose branches were so laden with 
snow that they formed a practically 
solid cover for me to crouch behind. 
Taking my stand here I loaded and 
cocked my gun as silently as the opera- 
tion would permit, opened my cartridge- 
pocket in case of a sudden demand for 
more ammunition, loosened my big 
knife in its sheath, and waited. I had 
a few moments to look around and ad- 
mire the exceeding beauty of the scene. 
The sun was in his full February splen- 
dor. He gave no heat, but his rays 
served to make beautiful every object 
on which they fell, and revealed the 
marvellous delicacy of the rime-covered 
pines about me, which towered taper- 
ing upwards in all heights and shapes, 
the topmost bough of each showing 
like the finest lace in the fairy-like deli- 
cacy of its tracery, each particle of 
greenery being picked out and glorified 
with its own tiny fringe of rime which 
caught and reflected the sunshine. It 
was indeed a lovely spectacle, and filled 


‘the heart with gladness and almost awe. 
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What a marvel, too, was the silence of 
it all! The only sound to be heard was 
the occasional thud caused by a lump of 
snow falling from some bough which 
could bear its weight no longer, and, 
relieving itself of the burden, sprang 
back to its own proper position until 
the next snowstorm should load it with 
new weights. I was growing quite 
dreamy and sentimental over the beau- 
ties of the scene and the wonder of the 
silence — and, indeed, it was wonderful 
when the fact was considered that there 
were forty-five men and four wolves all 
present within a small circular space — 
and my train of thought had led me far 
away from the subject of wolves and 
battues, when I was suddenly brought 
to myself with a jerk by a shrill sound 
which reverberated through the forest 
with such suddenness that I gave a 
violent start and nearly dropped my 
gun. The whistle was instantly fol- 
lowed by a noise which sounded as if 
this beautiful fairyland over which I 
had just been sentimentalizing were 
suddenly converted into a pandemonium 
and given into the hands of legions of 
evil spirits. Shrieks and yells, rattles, 
old iron pots and pans beaten together, 
every conceivable. species of noise very 
suddenly and simultaneously assailed 
the ear and filled the forest with dis- 
turbance and unrest. Thoughts poetic 
took wing and fled away with the silence 
which had engendered them, and in a 
moment I was all a sportsman and 
watching with a hawk’s eye every vis- 
ible spot of open space before me, and 
listening with a lynx’s ear for every 
sound of a padded footfall upon the 
snow. Several hares scudded by me in 
a moment and went on their way, won- 
dering, doubtless, why the party with 
the gun had not made the usual explo- 
sive sound as they passed him. <A 
couple of lovely ptarmigan flew close 
over my head, followed by several old 
black-cock, while a riabchick, or tree 
partridge, settled on a tall pine on my 
left and stayed to see what all the noise 
meant. <A frightened squirrel above 
my head was taking wildly impossible 
jumps from tree to tree, first in one 
direction and then in another, in an 








agony of terror, while a whole colony 
of fieldfares flitted aimlessly about from 
bush to bush, evidently wondering what 
they had better do, and deciding in 
which direction safety lay. But I rec- 
ognize Gavril’s voice amid the hubbub 
shouting something or other ; probably 
he has seen the wolves, and is trying 
to give us to understand the direction 
they are taking. Suddenly a shot on 
my right hand sets my heart beating so 
loud that it seems to drown the noise 
made by the beaters. But the shot 
excites these latter as well, and they 
redouble, if this is possible, the already 
terrific noise they are making. I won- 
der what A. has fired at. Suddenly I 
hear A.’s voice: ‘*‘ Look out, F., in 
front of you!” he bawls, loud enough 
to overtop the beaters’ yells. My heart 
behaves idiotically, and renders breath- 
ing almost an impossibility, and I raise 
my gun slowly and find that I am all of 
a tremble. However, the gun is up, 
and if I catch sight of the wolves I shall 
be sure of getting it off. I stand thus 
a full minute in the very flood-tide of 
excitement — my nerves all of a tingle, 
and my heart, as I have said, mak- 
ing itself ridiculous. ‘* Why don’t you 
shoot, F. ?”? bawls A. suddenly, and at 
the same moment I become aware that 
a huge grey beast is standing in front 
of me, deliberately turning to look in 
the direction of A., whence the last 
recorded shout had come. Strange to 
say, no sooner did I catch sight of the 
creature —and a beautiful creature he 
looked as he stood with ears cocked, 
listening —than I became perfectly cool 
and collected, my heart ceased its wild 
conduct and my excitement vanished — 
I was myself again. 

“Shall I ‘pot’ him, or give him a 
chance torun?’’ Lasked myself. ** Let 
him run,” replied all my sporting in- 
stincts, backed up by my British ideas 
of fair play. ‘* Run he shall then,” I 
decided, and waited. I was not re- 
warded for my generosity, however, for 
at that instant the wolf turned towards 
me, saw the glint of my gun-barrel, and 
—was gone. 

He had vanished like a flash of licht- 
ning. I need scareely say that if my 
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wrath and vexation could have brought 
him back to the same spot he would 
have reappeared, and all the sportsman- 
like considerations in the world should 
not have availed him again ; but, alas ! 
my chance of shocting this particular 
wolf —and he the father and flower of 
the flock — was gone forever. The next 
moment a shot from C. on my left gave 
me to understand that he had struck 
where I had spared ! 

Lost in remorseful reflections I stood 
and watched. There were other wolves 
still in the ring. Oh, I vowed, if an- 
other member of the family comes and 
looks about him anywhere near me, his 
blood shall assuredly dye the snow! 
No more generosity for me, not if I 
knowit! I shall take my chance where 
I find it. It was as though Fate said, 
‘Have, then, thy wish!” for at the 
instant a fine wolf, but not nearly so 
large as the first, cantered by me, thirty 
yards away, followed by another, his 
exact counterpart. 

‘¢ Now or never, if I want a wolfskin 
to take home,” I thought, as I sighted 
the leader and fired. As the shot rang 
out, the wolf bounded into the air 
and fell over. I shifted the barrel as 
quickly as possible a couple of yards to 
the right, expecting to find wolf No. 2 
still available ; but it was as though no 
such creature existed—he had van- 
ished, like his father, now deceased, 
into thin air. 

A furious shouting and screeching of 
all the bad names in the vocabulary 
from the direction of the beaters soon 
gave me to understand that wolf No. 2 
was endeavoring to break through. He 
did not succeed immediately, however, 
but reappeared at intervals during the 
next ten minutes, giving each of us one 
or more long shots. Whether he was 
hit or not I never found out — probably 
not, for slugs spread hopelessly wide at 
long distances—but in any case he 
eventually escaped through the beaters 
and got safely away, though the men, 
and women too, did their very utmost, 
most pluckily, to defeat his intentions, 
placing themselves over and over again 
in his way as he rushed by, and turning 
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him back, in spite of all his snarls and 
growls, into the ring. 

With his escape the battue was over, 
and we assembled to view the results. 
Close to A.’s ambuscade lay dead the 
mother of the family, a rakish-looking 
creature, somewhat mangy, and with a 
ferocious expression of face which told 
us plainly that if she had not been shot 
dead the coup de grdce would have been 
attended with some personal risk to the 
giver. My victim was the next rendez- 
vous. He was alive, and at our ap- 
proach tried to get up, snarling and 
snapping viciously as we came near. 
A dig with the big knife soon put the 
poor animal out of his misery, and the 
meeting adjourned to the spot where 
fell the father and guide of this inter- 
esting family. A gigantic fellow he 
was indeed, and an awkward customer 
to meet in the dark. There he lay 
dead, but terrible in death, his great 
fangs gleaming white from the midst of 
the mingled blood and froth which 
oozed out of his mouth. C.’s shot had 
hit him fair, and knocked his fierce life 
out of him on the instant. Now that I 
had placed one of the family to my 
credit I felt that Ino longer regretted 
having refrained from taking a mean 
advantage of the splendid animal. A. 
told me, however, that my compunction 
had been quite misplaced, and that I 
deserved to lose him, ‘‘ for,’’ he said, 
‘‘in shooting wolves and foxes you 
must swallow your sportsman’s code 
and shoot when and how you can. 
Neither animal will ever give you a 
second chance if you do not seize the 
first.”’ Perhaps A. was right. 

So ended the battue. [sut there was 
a spectacle worth seeing when the beat- 
ers came upon the scene. At sight of 
the dead wolves men, women, and boys 
danced and shouted with delight, and, 
standing round the defunct creatures, 
vied with one another in their selection 
of bad language appropriate to the occa- 
sion. It was enough to shock even a 
wolf, and it was as well for those poor, 
stiffening corpses that they were spared 
this public declaration of the people’s 
unanimous opinion as to their charac- 
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ters. A vedro of vodka appearing on 
the scene, however, the thoughts of 
keepers and beaters alike took a new 
direction, and we left the field of battle, 
now converted into a banqueting hall, 
to the merrymakers. It was nearly 
two o’clock, and the hunger which pos- 
sessed us was wolfish. It was as though 
the departed spirits of our fallen victims 
had passed into us, the result of this 
metempsychosis being that the Irish 
stew which we had brought with us in 
the very stewpan wherein it was en- 
gendered, and which had been heated 
up for us during the battue, tasted as 
no other Irish stew has ever tasted be-| 
fore or since, and disappeared so rapidly | 
that the transmigrated spirits had clearly 
lost nothing by their change of abode. 
Then came the paying of the beaters, 
now returned happy and noisy from 
their bacchanalian orgy. Three or four 
rows of ten beaters in each were placed 
in line to receive the small packets 
containing the stipulated sum, with 


fifteen copecks extra added for three 
wolves killed, at five copecks each wolf. 


I noticed that in spite of their excite- 
ment and happiness each person — 
man, woman, or boy — carefully counted 
his little pile of silver before tendering 
his ‘*God give you health,’ which 
stands for thanks in the moujik’s vocab- 
ulary. This fact led me to the con- 
clusion that the Russian peasant is a 
sannier person than I had previously 
supposed. 

Then came the delightful drive home, 
with the added joy which the feeling of 
success gave us. The ponies were as 
fresh as ever, having been treated to an 
unaccustomed banquet of oats, and we 
flew along homewards no whit slower 
than we had come. The sun was still 
bright, but the shadows were longer, 
the short day was closing in, and the 
cold was intenser than ever. Nota 
soul was stirring in the villages as we 
galloped through them, only the usual 
uproarious shouts came from the direc- 
tion of the village kabék—that blot 
upon Russian progress and prosperity ; 
the crows, grey-hooded fellows as well 
as their black brethren, were already 
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and play for an hour or so over the tops 
of the trees whereon they intended to 
lodge, probably by way of laying in a 
supply of caloric with the exercise sufli- 
cient to last them through the long, 
cruel hours of the bitter February night. 
Blackcock were to be seen here ani 
there sitting by scores on the tops of 
the highest trees. They would have 
preferred to be comfortably housed 
under the surface of the snow, mor 
suo ; but the surface was far too hard 
to admit of the headlong plunge into it 
which these beautiful birds make when 
the snow is soft enough. Gradually 
the sun sinks and disappears ; the 
ponies are getting a little fagged now, 
and the pace is not so good ; yet with 
sledge-bells ringing merrily and the 
little ponies steaming, A. and I glided 
gaily into the town, each of us richer 
by a wolfskin, and one of us also richer 
by a far more valuable acquisition— an 
experience, the memory of which, like 
a thing of beauty, is a joy forever. 
FRED WHISHAW. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE SWAN-SONGS OF THE POETS. 

NOTHING was more remarkable in 
connection with the press notices of the 
death of the late laureate, than the 
unanimity with which the critics seized 
upon his last published poem as an 
appropriate expression of the thoughts 
and feelings which animated the great 
singer in view of his approaching end. 
‘*Crossing the Bar’ seems, indeed, 
written in view -of eternity ; and what 
could more fitly express that Christian 
faith and hope, which it has been the 
laureate’s life-work to clothe with beau- 
tiful forms, than these lines ? 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ; 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark ; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and 
Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 
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Last things are proverbially precious. 
They are often cherished merely on 
account of their associations, and in- 
vested with a charm which bears no 
relation to their intrinsic value. But 
the last messages of the poets are 
surely worthy of being cherished, for 
the poets are seers as well as singers ; 
and it is surely no mere fancy to sup- 
pose that, when approaching the close 
of their earthly career, and consciously 
or unconsciously drawing near to the 
realities of Eternity, they became the 
subjects of some special inspiration, so 
that in their last utterances they 
breathed forth in deathless strains the 
very essence of their creed, of the 
spirit that had animated their lives, and 
of the message they had to give to the 
world. 

Shelley’s last great poem, ‘“‘ The Tri- 
umph of Life,’ written as he drifted in 
his boat near Casa Magni, over the blue 
waters of that bay in which he was so 
soon to find a grave, was left unfinished, 
the fragment closing abruptly with 
these words: ** Then what is life? I 
cried ;”? a sentence which has been 
well said to be of profound significance 
when we remember that the questioner 
was about to seek its answer in the 
halls of death. The whole poem may 
be taken as symbolical of Shelley’s own 
short and troubled life — an unanswered 
question, an unsolved riddle of the uni- 
verse. 

If we turn to Shelley’s great contem- 
porary, Byron, we find his last poem no 
less significant. It was written on the 
morning of January 22, 1824 —his last 
birthday —at the fever-haunted Misso- 
longhi, whither he had gone to take up 
the forlorn hope of liberty in Greece, 
with a presentiment that he would 
never return. The poem is too well 
known to need quotation; its most 
characteristic lines are these : — 

My days are in the yellow leaf, 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 

Are mine alone. 


The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 
The exalted portion of the pain, 

And power of love I cannot share, 
But wear the chain. 
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To quote the words of Moore : “‘ Taking 
into consideration everything connected 
with these verses, the last tender aspira- 
tions of a loving spirit which they 
breathe, the self-devotion to a noble 
sause which they so nobly express, and 
that consciousness of a near grave 
gleaming sadly through the whole, there 
is perhaps no production within the 
range of mere human _ composition 
round which the circumstances and 
feelings in which it was written cast so 
touching an interest.” 

Not less remarkable in its way is the 
‘“*swan-song’’ of a minor poet, Arthur 
Hugh Clough, written in November, 
1861, as he lay in his last illness at 
Florence, where he was so soon to find 
a grave beside the last resting-place of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Life was 


for him a struggle ; his early faith was 
clouded by doubt; but his last words 
are full of faith in the victory of truth. 
The poem is so little known that we 
may be pardoned for quoting it in full. 


Say not the struggle nought availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 
It may be in yon smoke concealed 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And but for you possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back throuzh creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 
In front the sun climbs slow — how slowly ; 
But westward, look ! the land is bright. 


It is a sentiment very similar to this 
that Longfellow has given expression 
to in his last poem, ‘* The Bells of San 
Blas,”’ written on March 15,1882. The 
bells are supposed to be saying in the 
ear of the poet—‘“‘the dreamer of 
dreams : ’? — 

Oh, bring us back once more 

The vanished days of yore, 

When the world with faith was filled ; 

Bring back the fervid zeal, 

The hearts of fire and steel, 

The hands that believe and build. 
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Oh, bells of San Blas, in vain 
Ye call back the past again ; 
The past is deaf to your prayer. 
Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light ; 
It is daybreak everywhere. 

After Longfellow one naturally thinks 
of his countryman Whittier, the Quaker 
Poet, who so lately entered into rest. 
His last published poem was the touch- 
ing tribute to Oliver Wendell Holmes 
on his last birthday, August 29 of this 
year. Written by one venerable poet 
to another, the last survivors of Amer- 
ica’s great literary men, these verses 
are very notable, and surely breathe ¢ 
spirit worthy of one who was even then 
standing so near to the opening gates of 
Eternity. 

Life is indeed no holiday : therein 

Are want, and woe, and sin, 

Death and its nameless fears ; and over all 

Our pitying tears must fall. 

The hour draws near, howe’er delayed or 
late, 

When at the Eternal Gate 
We leave the words and works we call our 

own, 

And lift void hands aione 


For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that gate no toll ; 
Giftless we come to Him who all things 
gives, 
And live because He lives. 
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Last of all we come to one who was 
the contemporary of our laureate, and 
the only name that was worthy to be 
put beside his — the heroic-souled Rob- 
ert Browning. ‘‘ Never say of me that 
Iam dead,’ were his own words to a 
friend before he breathed his last in 
Venice. The epilogue to ‘“‘ Asolando,” 
which forms his last published message 
to the world, breathes the same spirit. 
Did ever verses more vividly express 
the consciousness of a great mission, or 
more fitly embody asublime faith in the 
continuance of the soul’s existence ? 


One who never turned his back, but marched 
breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise again ; are baffled, to 
fight better, 
Sleep, to wake ! 





| No! At noonday, in the bustle of men’s 
| worktime, 
| Greet the unseen with a cheer ; 
| Bid him forward, breast and back, as either 
should be, 
Strive and thrive, cry ‘‘Speed ; fight on; 
fare ever 
There, as here. 


It reads as if the poet had written his 
own epitaph. 
ALEX SMALL. 





Tne drawback to enlistment is not that a 
man has a bad time when he enters the | 
army, but that he has a bad time when he | 
leaves it. At the present moment we are | 
glad to believe that recruits are coming in 
in sufficient numbers to supply the season’s | 
foreign reliefs, and to provide for current 
wants at home. But, even supposing the 
improvement in the supply to be perma- | 
nent, we are still as far as ever from tempt- | 
ing the right class of men —that is to say, | 
older men — into the ranks. It would not | 
seem to have required the mass of evidence 
the recruiting committee has already col- 
lected to arrive at this. But there is no 
hurry for the report. If it is presented be- 


fore the preparation of the coming esti- 
mates, it is not likely to be acted upon this 
year, and this having happened, it would 
probably follow that it would be pigeon- 
holed permanently. The report therefore 
had better be put into the hands of a minis- 
ter who has not the vision of a general elee- 
tion before him. The recruiting question 
is not so pressing as it was six months ago, 
for, as we have said, recruits are coming in 
briskly. This had better be taken to suffice 
until the subject can be dealt with dispas- 
sionately —or as near to dispassionately as” 
may be—a year hence, by Mr. Stanhope or 
Mr. Stanhope’s successor. 
Broad Arrow. 
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